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“THE LUTHERAN’S” ROLL OF HONOR 


The Membership and Qualifications of the Octogenarian Club Reported 


Ir IS A UNIQUE organization, this 
Octogenarian Club, about which one 
writes by contrasts rather than by com- 
parisons. It is not made up of royalty, 
because instead of being born into it, 
one must live into it. Fourscore years 
of life must be acknowledged and fifty 
or more of these must have been after 
ordination to the church’s ministry. 
They are a conserving group; not nec- 
essarily conservatives. But they have 
for the most part spread the Gospel as 
the sower seeds the fields; they have 
kept the faith as the church confesses 
it and they have won for a younger 
generation a great organization for es- 
tablishing the Kingdom of God. 

But besides conserving, they are the 
true futurists: they expect the final 
blessings of the Lord, our Master. 

The following is the roll as THe Lu- 
THERAN now has it: 


Or- 
Born dained 


Dornblaser, Thomas F., Chicago, Ill. 1841 1872 
Bredlow, Fr., Wetaskiwin, Alta, Can. 1844 1886 
Culler, J. H., Springfield, Ohiio............ 1846 1873 
Hartwig, H. H., Blair, Nebr................. 1847 1878 
Schroeder, C., Pembroke, Ont., Can. 1847 1880 
Reimensnyder, J. M., Milton, Pa....... 1847 1871 
Erb, J. S:; Palmertons) Paccccsccvssessess 1847 1876 
Kohler, Charles S., East Cleveland, O. 1848 1874 
Uhl, Lemon L., Cambridge, Mass....... 1848 1872 
Remsberg, W. L., Funkstown, Md..... 1848 1877 
Moser, Jacob S., San Jose, Calif......... 1849 1878 
Moser, Daniel M., Gettysburg, Pa..... 1849 1875 
Lutz; Wis As enor, Nic Ci scssccss .. 1850 1877 
Ohl, J. F., Philadelphia, Pa.... 1850 1874 
Dunn, Jesse, Millersburg, Ind... .. 1850 1884 
Sander, John, Minneapolis, Minn....... 1850 1880 
Fricke, Henry W., Madison, Nebr..... 1850 1881 
Jacoby, James C., Canon City, Colo... 1850 1879 
Hartwig, G. F., Jacksonville, Fla....... 1851 1880 
Lowe, J. A., Omaha, Nebt............. . 1851 1878 
McCreery, L. M., Bethlehem, Pa......... 1851 1884 
*Yeisley, Wilson, Greenville, Pa......... 1851 1883 
West, J. A., Montpelier, Ohio.... . 1851 1879 
Croll, P. C., Womelsdorf, Pa 1852 1879 
Hartman, Joseph F., New York, N. Y. 1852 1876 
Smith, William M., Lancaster, Ohio.. 1852 1877 
Geick, L. J., Sioux City, Iowa.. . 1852 1886 
Lund, Emil G., Seattle, Wash... . 1852 1881 
Kunzmann, J. C., Seattle, Wash......... 1852 1878 
Dysinger, Holmes, Fremont, Nebr..... 1853 1883 
Kossick, Matthias, Albion, Okla......... 1853 1885 
Oberholtzer, Horace M., Schenectady, 

Ii) Miss ui sacsoveyeovsnsessregessvom ves scudustaraiitansaant 1853 1882 
Miller, Eli, Springfield, Ohio... .. 1853 1880 
Roth, T. B., Greenville, Pa......... . 1853 1878 
Kapp, Jacob W., Cincinnati, Ohio...... 1853 1878 
Schwarm, Samuel, Springfield, Ohio.. 1853 1878 
Sick, Christian, Fremont, Nebr........... 1853 1883 
Wetzler, J. N., Elderton, Pa....... « 1854 1882 
Shrader, A. B., Kansas City, Mo......... 1854 1882 
Zimmerman, R. M., Jeannette, Pa..... 1854 1879 
McSherry, G. W., New Berlin, Pa..... 1854 1882 
Blancke, W. H., Newton, Iowa............ 1855 1884 
Smith, John W., Rochester, N. Y....... 1855 1886 
Wagner, E. R.,. Dayton, Ohio........ . 1855 1886 
Markley, A. B., Collegeville, Pa 1855 1879 
Ziegler, John A. M., Huntington 

Park," Califi.cscicscdssssstortereresettnttnonint 1855 1877 
Dietterich, J. Eugene, Donora, Pa..... 1855 1887 
Stover, J. M., Selinsgrove, Pa... . 1855 1886 
Trexler, H. A., Rockwell, N. C........... 1855 1886 
Pedersen, J. C., St. Thomas, Virgin 

ESLAN GS: cs;csccveccucsersseseanniastore eee 1856 1881 
Keyser, L. S., Springfield, Ohio . 1856 1879 
Hay, Edward G., Rochester, N. Y....... 1856 1878 

1882 


Seaman, George S., Philadelphia, Pa. 1856 


* As THe LuTHERAN was ready for the press 
news reached us of the death on August 16 of 
the Rev. Wilson Yeisley. 


Blunck, A. H., Milverton, Ont., Can. 1857 1884 
Harr, F. M., Fountain City, Tenn... 1857 1881 
Grenoble, B. F., Freeport, M1... «. 1857 1881 
Langholz, J. F. M., Ayton, Ont., - 1857 1883 
Wagner, Martin L., Dayton, Ohio...... 1857 1884 
Wolf, L. B., Mt. Washington, Md. 

(November 29) ... 1857 1883 
E. H. Gerhardt, Shamokin, Pa......... 1857 1880 


If there are omissions, information con- 
cerning them is asked. The credentials are 
the arrival of an eightieth birthday and 
half a century as an ordained minister of 
the Lutheran Church. 


HOLMES DYSINGER, 
D.D., LL.D. 


An Appreciation by Martin Schroeder, D.D. 


WHEN THE poors of Western Theological 
Seminary at Fremont, Nebraska, swing 
open for the 1937-38 school year, the 
absence of Prof. Dr. Holmes Dysinger will 
be felt by students and associates with 
keen regret. A wise philosophy of life has 
urged the octo- 
genarian dean to 
husband his 
strength for the 
enjoyment of 
life to which a 
man of his years 
and achieve- 
ments is entitled 
before God and 
man. 

Many of his 
former students, 
upon hearing of 
his retirement, 
paused and 
thought of the 
hours spent at 
his feet. Such is the case with this writer. 
Thoughts fly back to the days when Ingalls 
Hall, Atchison, Kan., housed the seminary. 
Newly arrived from the Fatherland, it was 
the Doctor, in company with the late Dr. 
J. F. Krueger, who extended a welcome 
that made us feel at home at once in a 
strange school, in a strange country, with a 
strange language. The importance for the 
newcomer to these shores of this initial 
association with the Doctor in the class- 
room and about his home has gained in 
significance as years have passed and is 
now re-examined in perspective. 

As I think back, we were a motley 
group that the Doctor had to look at day 
by day. Virtually “from Maine to Cali- 
fornia” they found their way to Atchison 
for the General Synod’s outstanding He- 
brew and Greek scholar to teach them. 
They came from Ukraine and Russia, from 
Germany and Denmark, just to mention 
those in my immediate class; yes, and 
there were the men who had traveled all 
the way from Kansas and Nebraska. Such 
a mingled and confused mass of ingre- 
dients was the raw material which our 
professors were expected to weld into a 
homogeneous American Lutheran min- 
istry, suitable for work in this Middle West. 


DR. HOLMES 
DYSINGER 
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The task was not easy, as anyone may see. 

Many “Western” men will thank their 
professors for having opened to them a 
view of the church in these parts of the 
country which a less sympathetic faculty 
would not have been able to do. A num- 
ber of us who blew in from the four cor- 
ners of the earth arrived with educational 
short-cuts. Though it was at the risk of 
distracting from their own class work, 
Dean Dysinger and his colleagues urged 
the completion of college work for the 
benefit of both the individual and the 
church, and incidentally keeping the stand- 
ard of the seminary at par with the larger 
and better endowed schools in the East. 
Whether the church at large recognizes - 
these difficulties which the leadership of 
this lone western, pioneering school of the 
prophets had, and still has, to contend with, 
is doubtful. To the onlooker it appears 
as though this strategic institution, for 
whose existence and success Holmes 
Dysinger has been pleading and working 
for more than a third of a century, is not 
taken very seriously. No one but the 
church itself will bear the consequences. 
With Dr. Dysinger out of the picture as 
the leading advocate for a vigorous, native 
ministry that will glorify work in these 
sparsely populated districts, not only we, 
his former students, but the church at 
large should stop and think of the loss 
which it is suffering through the retire- 
ment of the former dean. 


There is possibly no school within the 
United Lutheran Church which in propor- 
tion has made as large a contribution to 
the consolidation of native and immigrant 
Lutheranism and the appreciation of 
church work in the smaller communities 
as has Midland College and Western The- 
ological Seminary, of which Dr. Dysinger 
since the turn of the century has been the 
moving spirit. To dean, scholar, and lover 
of his church, Holmes Dysinger, we bid 
“Farewell.” Will the church do the same 
to his ideals? If the future of rural Amer- 
ica means anything, just try to get along 
without pursuing his conception of the 
church’s responsibility here in the Middle 
West. The church owes a debt to the re- 
tired dean. 


“« 


LUTHERAN UNITY takes a step forward in 
the India field through plans now nearing 
maturity, whereby the American Lutheran 
Mission will co-operate with that of the 
United Lutheran Church in co-operative 
conduct of the Bible Training School and 
Theological Seminary at Luthergiri. It is 
to be tried as an experiment for two years 
and, if successful, continued. A mission- 
ary of the American Mission is to join the 
United Church teaching staff at Luthergiri. 


Officers of 
The United Lutheran Church 


F. H. Knuset, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D., President 
39 East 35th St., New York City 
W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., Secretary 
39 East 35th St., New York City 
E. Cuarence Miter, LL.D., Treasurer 
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A SCHOOL IN OUR ITUNI MISSION 


To most Americans the name “British Guiana” means 
little, if anything. If we care to, we may look it up in an atlas 
and find what seems to be a small slice of land situated with 
its sisters, French and Dutch Guiana, on the northeast coast 
of South America. Even then, so great are its neighbors, 
Venezuela and Brazil, that it seems overshadowed and neg- 
ligible—simply a pathetic reminder of European imperialism. 
Informed members of the United Lutheran Church of course 
know British Guiana as the site of one of our foreign mis- 
sion outposts, but there again, India and Japan and the 
Argentine, as well as the other fields seem to eclipse the 
work which has been done, and is being done, at New Am- 
sterdam and along the Berbice River. 

It was the writer’s privilege this summer to spend a day 
within this colony of Great Britain. What was seen in that 
all too short period and what was learned before and since 
that visit have combined to give the country and our work 
there a greatly enhanced status—one which is closer to the 
truth than the common conceptions. 

Citizens of the United States need not consider British 
Guiana as a land completely alien, for on several occasions 
the streams of history of the two countries have flowed re- 
markably close together. Sir Walter Raleigh did much ex- 
ploring in British Guiana trying to find the land of a king, 
El Dorado, who was reputed to have an inexhaustible treas- 
ury of gold. Sir Walter also led the first English colonists to 
North America; the three hundred fiftieth anniversary of 
that lost colony of Roanoke Island is being observed in North 
Carolina this year. When the Pilgrim Fathers decided on 
settlement in the Western Hemisphere, British Guiana, as 
well as Massachusetts, was considered. The Treaty of Breda 
in 1667 settled one of the numerous colonial wars of Holland 
and England; in the pact Holland traded Nieuw Amsterdam, 
now New York, for the territory which we call Surinam or 
Dutch Guiana. In 1812, one of the naval battles of the war 
of that year resulted in the sinking of the Peacock by an 
American warship, the Hornet, off the coast of British 
Guiana. James Rodway, a British historian of Guiana, re- 
marks: “The Yankees caused more trouble than Napoleon.” 
Today, the Aluminum Corporation of America works great 
mines up in the interior where bauxite, an integral part of 
aluminum, is found. 


Of Considerable Area 


The territory of British Guiana, while much smaller than 
the immense holdings of Brazil or Venezuela, is neverthe- 
less not inconsiderable. Larger than England, Scotland and 
Wales are its 90,000 square miles. Put British Guiana on the 
map of the United States and it would cover the states of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania with a comfortable margin to spare. 
The size of its strangely named rivers give an idea of the 
area of the colony. The Essequibo to the west is fifteen 
miles wide at its mouth, then progressing eastward are the 
Demerara, ten miles wide where it meets the sea, the Ber- 
bice, four or five miles wide and the Corentyne, boundary 
of British and Dutch Guiana, fourteen miles wide. 

At Georgetown the capital and chief port of this great 
land, we arrived one Tuesday morning. By daylight we were 
moored to a wooden pier, and the hatches were being un- 
covered so that our cargo might be discharged. To the west 
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Dayton, Ohio 


INDIAN CANOES ON THE BERBICE RIVER 


across the muddy waters of the Demerara we could see the 
farther shore; to the east were the wooden houses and other 
buildings of Georgetown, a city of 60,000 people. Over us 
hung rain clouds which poured their burden down upon us 
as easily as we had ever seen rain fall. 

Some months before, contemplating the trip—we had 
written our friend, the Rev. Aubrey Bowen, telling him the 
date of our arrival and our desire to see what we could of 
the Lutheran work in the colony. He had driven over from 
New Amsterdam the night before and came on ship early 
that morning to greet us. It was good to see a familiar face 
in a foreign land, but our happiness in seeing him was some- 
what dampened by the announcement from the ship’s of- 
ficers that we would spend but one day in British Guiana 
instead of the forty-eight hours which had been first sched- 
uled. Even the shortened time, however, did allow us to 
visit New Amsterdam, seventy miles down the coast. 


Abundant Tropical Fruits 

It was about eight o’clock when we left the city limits of 
Georgetown after a brief glimpse of that city with its 
famous Stabroek market, its wide boulevard streets and its 
splendid trees. The road to New Amsterdam follows the 
sea its entire distance, so that it was possible to gain some 
knowledge of the coastal region where the great majority 
of the colony’s population lives. The land there, as in Hol- 
land, is below the level of the ocean, so that dikes, mangrove 
swamps, canals and pumping stations are necessary. We 
passed great rice and sugar plantations where tall chimneys 
poured forth smoke. Great groves of the cocoanut palm as 
well as banana and plantain trees and all sorts of tropical 
vegetation lined our way. Village after village gave us 
glimpses of the life and appearance of the people. There 
was little automobile traffic, but the road was continually 
full of men, women, children, pigs, goats, horses, cows, sheep, 
chickens, dogs, ducks’ and donkeys. The horn blew almost 
without interruption for the entire 140 miles and we all 
felt that it was a tribute to the ability of Dudley, the chauf- 
feur, that the only collisions of the day were with two 
chickens on the return trip. 

Frequently the road led us between submerged fields: 
where the water was fresh, cows would graze from the tops 
of the plants; where the water was salt, all vegetation was 
dead. On one occasion we traveled for a mile and a half on 
a highway which was under repair. One side of the road 
was impassable and vehicles going both directions were com- 
pelled to use the same half. Inundated fields made it plain 
that were we to meet a car coming toward us, there would 
be no possibility of detouring out into the pasture. Our car 
was almost across this section when we saw another auto- 
mobile approaching us; in it rode a British official. Some- 
one had to back up and, since he had come but a few hun- 
dred yards, we asked him to do so. He informed us that we 
must give way to him and that, if we did not, he was in no 
hurry and was well content to remain where he was all day. 
All this time, to make our joint conferences even more dif- 
ficult the rain was falling gently but very pervasively. At 
last, after what seemed to be a deadlock of a very complete 
variety, we did arrive at a compromise. Some maneuvering 
by both cars allowed us to pass one another. 
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All of these hazards of the road were as nothing however 
to the English custom of driving, prevalent in British Guiana 
where one, as in England, passes to the left, instead of to the 
right. We rode in an American car but the steering wheel, 
brake, clutch and gear shift were placed on the right hand 
side. To come down a road, with another car approaching, 
and to have your driver keep to the left rather than to the 
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right is a feeling which must be experienced in order to be 
appreciated. Words fail to give an adequate description. The 
first encounter of this kind made us all close our eyes, hoping 
that the crash would not be too disastrous. However, after 
a few similar incidents occurred and we were not wrecked, 
some degree of reassurance was ours. 

(Continued on page 21) 


WHO CARES? 


By THE Rev. LIGHTNER A. Swan, Field Secretary of Midland College 


Wo carES about the Church-Related College? In this 
day of great universities and technical schools, with their, 
mass education, who cares to devote time, energy, and money 
to maintain the comparatively small church school? 

“We live close to the State University or the State Normal 
School. They offer our young people more than you can 
offer them at the church school. Their standing will be 
much better in the professional and business world after 
graduating from one of these larger schools. And then, we 
pay taxes to support the state schools. Why should we be 
asked to support the church school when this other is re- 
quired, and the schools are so close at hand?” This is the 
general line of reasoning that representatives of our church 
colleges usually meet. It is the reasoning of the business 
man, the church member, the parents, and many pastors. 
It is the reasoning without vision of the purpose of the 
church school. It is reasoning without understanding. 

It is a matter of general knowledge that the church is the 
mother of education. If we have not been too nearsighted 
in our reading, we have learned long ago that leaders of the 
church have been the pioneers of education in this country. 
Who is responsible for Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and other, 
leading educational institutions in this country? Religious 
men, men of Christian vision and leadership. They saw in 
education a means to the end of lifting men and women up 
to a knowledge of God and life. They saw that Christian 
education would give purpose to life; that it would lead to a 
true interpretation of life’s deeper meanings. 

In the late years, the ideals that motivated these great 
religious leaders have been slipping from us. Possibly it is 
because we do not care about the church-related college. 
Or could it be that we are prone to sacrifice ideals on the 
altar of prestige? Before we allow the church school to be 
absorbed in favor of mass education, let us examine the 
worth of our institutions; not as to their campuses, their 
buildings, or their endowments, but as to their purpose and 
their ideals. 


Nation’s Founders Established Partnership 


Early in the life of our nation, religious leaders saw the 
need of correlating religion and education. They saw that 
each of these fields of human endeavor supplements the 
other. To the end that religion and education might live to- 
gether they set about establishing the church college. They 
were thoroughly convinced that such institutions were 
needed, and accordingly church-related schools were estab- 
lished at strategic centers throughout the United States. 
Was their faith in these institutions well founded? Have the 
schools justified the confidence of their founders? 

Without looking into the record, one might be led to the 
false conclusion that these institutions have not accomplished 
their purpose, have not lived up to what the early educator 
expected of them. But one needs only to examine the record 
of any one of them to be convinced that, through the grad- 
uates who have gone out, every effort and every contribu- 
tion has been truly justified. No one will deny that the 


majority of men and women who have graduated from our 
church schools were motivated in their careers by the Chris- 
tian idealism of the institution from which they came. 
Neither we of the present, nor those who sacrificed to found 
our Christian schools, need be disappointed in the results 
that have come from their efforts. 

“But,” someone says, “has not the church school been 
superseded? With the constant increase of tax appro- 
priations for state-supported schools, have the latter not 
gone far ahead of what we can expect in the way of a 
church-supported college?” Our answer depends upon what 
we believe to be the objective and aim of education. 

It is fair to say that at the state institution life is meas- 
ured pretty largely on the pattern of becoming successfully 
wealthy or socially prominent. Neither standard itself is 
particularly harmful or wicked. But if within the compass 
of these two objectives we enclose all the meaning of life, 
we have been unfair to ourselves and future generations. 
And although this may not be the specific aim of all pro- 
fessors and leaders of the state school, it is nevertheless 
pretty largely the result that is obtained. 


Jesus’ Ideals the Pattern 


As was the case with founders of the church school, so 
it is today that in these institutions students are taught to 
measure their life on the pattern of Jesus Christ’s ideals. 
Success is not interpreted in the terms of wealth or prestige, 
but rather in terms of Christian character. Integrity, justice, 
faith in God and our fellowmen are stressed, not forgotten, 
not ignored, not taken for granted, not laughed at. Do we 
need institutions like this in our day? 

In a day when men are saying, “The church has nothing 
to offer me, therefore I do not go to church,” do we not 
need institutions where men and women have a chance to 
correlate the Christian ideal along with their academic train- 
ing? Would it be fair to the oncoming generation if we 
should take away every institution where they might learn 
that life is most truly interpreted in terms of God? During 
the formative years of our young people, is it fair to them 
that they learn nothing about God and His relationship to 
our successes and failures; our happiness and our sorrow? 
In a day when Fascism, Communism and the Totalitarian 
State view is being fed to the minds and hearts of the next 
generation, do we need institutions that stand for God, char- 
acter and country? Do we need institutions where unselfish 
service and the brotherhood of man are taught to be the 
foundation of a happy social order? 

Have these principles and ideals been outmoded? Has 
any type of modern social philosophy superseded the stand- 
ards and ideals of Jesus Christ? Do we care about propagat- 
ing this type of teaching any longer? Do we care if the 
future generations go through their “three score years and 
ten” living without these motivations? After we have an- 
swered some of these inquiries, then we will be better able 
to answer a most pertinent question: “Who cares about the 
church-related college?” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Soviet Wants to Turn the whole Russian populace 
into a universal “Ogpu”—the secret police, who, because of 
their unsavory record, doubtless, have been given a new 
set of letters, NK VD, as a camouflage. The Communist Party 
organ, “Pravda,” has just reminded the Russians that the 
new Soviet Constitution makes defense of the state a sacred 
duty. Then the “Pravda” proceeds to explain the nature of 
defense by pointing out that failure to report any suspicious 
circumstances to the NKVD would be a crime against the 
state: “This duty is not recognized by everybody. There 
still exists a false feeling toward warning the organs of state 
security of one’s suspicions of others’ crimes. Some peo- 
ple who are sunk in the mire of philistinism think differently. 
They do not like to “tell on” a neighbor. Scruples against 
betraying friends must be abandoned as philistinism.” Turn- 
ing a whole people into a universal spy-ring would cause 
the similar, but more restricted, practice of the ancient In- 
quisition to fade into insignificance. This present revelation 
of the vicious Soviet spirit throws a lurid light on the terror- 
istic practices of totalitarian governments; but it is encour- 
aging to read between the lines of this effort to degrade a 
whole people that their methods have been impeded by the 
decency inherent in the hearts of the common people, as 
this official appeal indicates. 


Like All Totalitarian Countries, Turkey claims the right 
to subject religious institutions and religion itself to the 
state’s control. The “Vakouf,” an ancient institution among 
Moslems entrusted with the administration of all endowed 
Moslem establishments, was some time ago taken over by 
the state, and changed into a department directly controlled 
by the Prime Minister. This placed the rich resources of an- 
cient Moslem religious endowments in the power of the 
state. Combined with the earlier suppression of certain 
time-honored marks of religious expressions, and the strict 
limitation of ancient ecclesiastical privileges and rights, the 
freedom of Islam had been greatly restricted within the 
state. More recently the “Vakouf” has turned its attention 
to non-Moslem communities—Christian churches, Jewish 
synagogues, hospitals, orphanages, schools, etc. Heretofore 
these have been allowed to continue under the control of 
committees elected by their respective communities. Now 
they are to be administered directly by the “Vakouf,” 
through an appointee of the state. This not only destroys the 
authority of the community, but also reduces or removes 
entirely the free gifts necessary to the existence of these 
institutions that were evoked by the direct interest and 
responsibility of the community. It likewise subjects the 
resources of their endowments to the control of the state, 
and what is likely to be their ultimate confiscation. 


Berlin’s Court of Law Honored itself by its dismissal, 
August 6, of Church Minister Hans Kerrl’s charge of 
malicious misrepresentation against the Confessional Synod 
leader, Dr, Friedrich Dibelius. The result is the more grati- 
fying because it was quite frankly not expected by those 
who, considering the character and status of the contending 
parties, presumed the incident would be used to the detri- 
ment of the Confessional Party. In that they were happily 
wrong. The dispute began when Dibelius charged Kerrl 
(Feb. 22) with declaring publicly before a meeting of chair- 
men of provincial church commissions, that it was “absurd 
and trivial to hold that the foundation of Christianity was 
faith that Jesus was the Son of God.” Dibelius promptly 
sent his charge to Hitler and members of the Reich Cabinet, 
but his letter was not published in the German papers until 
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after it had appeared generally in the foreign press. Then 
an avalanche of protests engulfed the Reich Church Ministry 
and Kerrl, who began his suit during last June in self- 
defense. Kerrl was a sorry figure during the trial. He was 
vague in his remembrance of what he had said to the 
provincial commissioners, but declared that he had only 
objected to being instructed by outsiders. However, Dibelius 
cited from a stenographic report of Kerrl’s address: “Catholic 
Bishop Galen and Protestant General Superintendent Zoell- 
ner (who died before the trial) tried to teach him (Kerrl) 
what Christianity is, namely, recognition that Jesus is the 
Son of God. This the minister called absurd and trivial.” 
During the trial it was evident that Kerrl, rather than 
Dibelius, was morally the defendant. This may be considered 
the virtual end of Church Minister Kerrl, since this humili- 
ation caps his characteristic arrogance and spiritual unfit- 
ness for the office he has held, and the more recent rejection 
of his plans for the projected church election, with the final 
descredit. The Nazi regime can confidently be expected to 
make this “third strike and out” for Hans Kerrl. 


The Dancing Teachers’ Business Association has just held 
a convention in Park Central Hotel, New York. And are 
they pleased? They jubilantly report that more than 6,000,000 
adults and children are even now through the summer heat 
enrolled in dancing schools, of which 3,120,000 are children. 
This boom is attributed to “the movies, the ballets and simi- 
lar enterprises,” and “more than $100,000,000 is now being 
spent each year for dancing lessons by the American pub- 
lic.” “Dancing for pure enjoyment never before has had such 
tremendous vogue as now.” Of the various kinds of dancing, 
tap-dancing by far leads all the rest. And yet, with all this 
hammering at our nerves, no one has thought heretofore of 
invoking the anti-noise laws. 


Teaching the Siberian Peasant to Eat wild boar meat has 
done serious disservice to the high art of beauty culture. 
The Soviet campaign to raise the calory-content of her sub- 
jects’ menu has destroyed the source of the “X X X Lily 
bristle,” derived from the necks of the Siberian wild boars 
after they become twelve years of age. Even when the peas- 
ants looked upon the boars as semi-sacred, the bristles were 
scarce enough. Twenty years ago a Siberian father put aside 
any “X X X Lily bristle” which fell into his hand as a dowry 
for his eldest daughter. London House Ltd., of New York, 
last year received six ounces of the bristles—they are about 
eleven inches long—all that could be obtained. These made 
three brushes, and there are only six others in existence. 
They may be bought for $500 each by milady of luxurious 
habits and ample purse. The rest of us must depend upon 
the common pig, or wire brushes, or curry-combs. 


Mexico is Profiting by the Ohio Flood to inaugurate the 
observance of “Arbor Month,” during which, each year, 
great stress is to be laid on preserving forests and the plant- 
ing of new trees. The government has more than 55,000,000 
trees in its nurseries. Half of these were planted this spring; 
the other half are to be planted before the year is out. The 
program is to be repeated yearly until the banks and ap- 
proaches of all streams are fully protected. 


The Loyalist Government of Spain has been doing other 
things besides waging a war. Since the civil war began a 
year ago, the government has appropriated $14,000,000 for 
the establishment of new schools, $3,200,000 to increase the 
number of school teachers and to raise their pay, and 
$1,000,000 to “liquidate” illiteracy. During four months re- 
cently more than 4,000 new primary schools have been es- 
tablished. About 60,000 children, evacuated from Madrid, 
have been provided with well equipped school colonies 
along the Mediterranean coast outside the zone of war. 
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ARTHUR P. BLACK TALKS PROGRESS 


Executive Secretary of the Laymen’s Movement Sees President’s Plan of Promotion 
Off to a Good Start 


WHILE WE CALL Mr. Black by his usual title, which is Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Laymen’s Movement, we sought an 
interview with him in the capacity created by his loan to 
the United Lutheran Church’s Committee on the President’s 
Plan of Promotion. This Committee consists of the executive 
secretaries of the Boards of Foreign 
Missions, American Missions, Inner 
Missions, Education, Deaconess 
Work, Parish and Church School 
Board, Ministerial Pensions and Re- 
lief. These agencies of the Church 
receive ninety-five per cent of the 
money sent in by the congregations 
“on apportionment.” Mr. Black as 
the secretary of the Laymen’s Move- 
ment for Stewardship has seen to the 
production and distribution of lit- 
erature and organization for the an- 
nual Every Member Visitation. In 
recent years he has conducted re- 
gional meetings in many areas of the 
Church. His consequent familiarity with leaders, clerical and 
lay, made his capacity to serve in setting up the President’s 
Plan of Promotion very obvious. 

Taking advantage of his calls at the office of THz LUTHERAN 
en route to and returning from the conference with President 
Knubel, we asked him for an interview. Our first question 
was: “Are you encouraged as to the prospects for pro- 
motion?” His immediate answer was, “Yes. The interest 
in the plan by the leaders of the Church is equal to any, 
manifestation of interest which I have seen during the years 
of my work in the Church.” 
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300 Group Meetings in Prospect 


“What do you mean by that?” he was asked. 

Mr. Black explained, “The work of setting up the group 
meetings throughout the Church was assigned to a sub- 
committee consisting of Dr. Gould Wickey, Harry Hodges, 
and myself as chairman. At the very first meeting of the 
Committee it was realized that the plan of having every 
congregation and pastor in the United Lutheran Church 
participate in the meetings required at least 300 group 
meetings. On August 10th I am happy to state that 200 
meetings are set up wholly or in part as to programs, dates, 
places, speakers. Of these the Kansas Synod will lead off 
with four meetings in St. Joseph, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., 
Eureka, Kans., and Beloit, Kans., on September 7th, 8th, 
9th and 10th. The setup for this synod was completed the 
first week in July. The Committee will furnish one outside 
speaker for each meeting and each synod will supply two 
additional. speakers for each meeting. The program as 
worked out by the Committee will be the same for every 
group meeting.” We asked, “What was necessary to realize 
this distribution of meetings? It called for more than writing 
letters, did it not?” 

Mr. Black early concluded that personal contacts with the 
officials of the synods was an imperative initiative. Beginning 
the first week in June the presidents of all the synods in the 
East, Middle West, and South were visited personally and the 
preliminary arrangements for the meetings were made. They 
were so placed as to reach the largest number of congre- 
gations with a minimum amount of travel, so as to contact 
all the pastors and church workers in a given area. 


Who Are Concerned 


“You speak of pastors and church workers. Whom do you 
include in the phrase ‘church workers?’ ” 

By way of answer to this question Mr. Black called at- 
tention to one paragraph of the folder, “A Nine-Point Re- 
minder,” which is explanatory of group meetings. It sub- 
divides into five parts: Purpose, Program, Plan, Personnel, 
and Points. As to the Personnel concerned, the following is 
quoted: “(a) All Pastors. (b) All Church Councilmen. (c) 
All Brotherhood Officers and Workers. (d) All Luther 
League and Christian Endeavor Officers and Workers. (e) 
All Conference Presidents. (f) All Women’s Missionary 
Officers and Workers. (g) All Sunday School Officers, 
Teachers and Workers. (h) All Synodical Stewardship Sec- 
retaries and Committees. (i) All other Synodical Officers. 
(j) All Delegates to the Columbus Convention.” In this 
connection Mr. Black emphasized the point that these group 
meetings are not to be mass meetings but workers’ meetings, 
and that the members making up the ten groups just named 
will receive special invitations to attend the meetings either 
from the presidents of synods direct or from the presidents 
of conferences by direction of the president of the synod. 

“Do you expect that the remaining 100 meetings will take 
place? or is there any section of the Church whose par- 
ticipation in the plan you doubt?” 

In reply to this we learned that there is every prospect 
that the meetings required for the remaining areas of the 
Church will be arranged before September 15th and thus 
the whole distribution of the United Lutheran Church will 
be covered. We were very much impressed by this optimism 
of Mr. Black. So thorough an organization over the entire 
Church has no parallel in the history of the United Lutheran 
Church, with the possible exception of the Pension Cam- 
paign in 1928. 


One Program for All Meetings 


“What will be done at these meetings?” we asked. 

He answered, “The Committee has worked out a program 
which will be presented at every group meeting. There will 
be three addresses, one on “The Passions of the Church,” 
covering Missions, Education, and Merciful Works; one on 
“A Program for the Parish” based on the Calendar of 
Special Days and the Every Member Visitation and Duplex 
Envelope; and the third on “Forward Together,” tying up 
the congregation, synod, and the U. L. C. A. A discussion 
period will follow each address during which anybody in 
the group will be privileged to ask questions or make sug- 
gestions. Emphasis will be placed on inspiration rather than 
on information. Special emphasis will be placed upon the 
devotional part of the service. Every part of the program 
will be timed so that the total length of the meeting shall 
not exceed two hours.” 

“What was the Committee’s purpose in mapping out this 
particular program?” 

Mr. Black answered, “The Committee gave a great deal of 
thought to this question and finally decided that the sub- 
jects outlined should cover ‘The whole program of the whole 
church.’ ” 

Popular Literature 

We remarked to Mr. Black at this point that for even the 
best of addresses only the main divisions and a few scattered 
sentences lodged in the minds of the listeners. Were any 
provisions made whereby the addresses could be brought in 
more complete form to the membership of the congregations? 
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Mr. Black said, “Yes. There will be special literature 
covering each subject. Dr. Knubel has written a folder en- 
titled ‘The Passions of Jesus;? Dr. Krumbholz one entitled 
‘Serving Round the World,’ based on the Calendar of Special 
Days and Seasons; and I have written a third entitled ‘For- 
ward Together,’ which emphasizes the fact that church mem- 
bers are members of their local synod, the United Lutheran 
Church in America, the Lutheran Church around the world, 
and the great Christian Church by virtue of belonging to 
their local congregation. All three of these folders will be 
included in the annual Every Member Visitation letter which 
will go to every pastor in charge of one or more congrega- 
tions. This will be mailed September 4th.” 

Continuing, Mr. Black said, “There will be three additional 
pieces of literature,—(1) a poster for use in every congre- 
gation which is designed to show a diagram of the Calendar 
of Special Days and Seasons; (2) a folder by the Rev. S. 
White Rhyne entitled ‘Something Every Congregation Can 
Do; How To Do It, which suggests a program for every con- 
gregation and explains how to work it out; and (3) a Pas- 
tor’s Plan Book. This last is a kind of day book in which the 
pastor enters for each day of the year his program of ac- 
tivities: it was devised by Dr. Amos J. Traver under the 
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direction of the Committee. This pastor’s plan book and the 
Rev. Mr. Rhyne’s folder, ‘Something Every Congregation 
Can Do,’ will be for pastors only. The other literature will 
be for general distribution in all congregations, subject to 
order by the pastors.” 


Plan’s Primary Purpose 

“You have spoken so far only of the encouragements. May 
one infer that no discouragements have yet appeared?” 

Mr. Black replied to this question by saying that there 
are bound to be discouragements, but the Committee is not 
fearing them. This whole promotional plan has for its primary 
purpose “to give the congregations a program to be used to 
develop fully the work of the Church throughout the year.” 
That means that its vital interest to every pastor and every 
lay worker will be recognized and support for it gained in 
every parish of the U. L. C. A. 

The plan of promotion is the response of the United Lu- 
theran Church to its consciousness of the attacks on the 
faith which are characteristic of our day. Our Lord said to 
His apostles, “Take it to the people.” This is what the Plan 
of Promotion does, and upon the people rests the responsi- 
bility for the results. 


FIRST AMERICAN LUTHER ACADEMY 


Meeting of Scholars. From Four Synods Develops Knowledge and Good Will 
By Proressor HENRY SCHAEFFER, D.D., Chicago Seminary 


THE NEW LUTHER of recent Luther research in Germany 
has led to a renewed interest in the hero of the Protestant 
Reformation. Current literature on the subject now avail- 
- able to theological students is being supplemented by sum- 
mer institutes, like the Luther Academy at Sondershausen, 
Thuringia, Germany, and the intersynodical Luther Academy 
at Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. On July 19, at the 
beginning of the ten-day session of the latter body, a cable 
of heartiest congratulations was received from Dr. Carl 
Stange of the Sondershausen Academy. The Luther Acad- 
emy at Dubuque, which is modeled after the parent acad- 
emy in Germany, is the first of its kind in America, thanks 
to the efforts of Dr. Emil Rausch, president of Wartburg 
Seminary, and of Dr. M. Reu, the well-known Luther 
scholar and author. 


Lutheran Unity the Ultimate Goal 

The purpose of the Academy, as stated by Dr. Reu at an 
informal gathering of faculty and students, is to refresh and 
quicken our theological knowledge through contact with 
men of the Lutheran faith holding different points of view 
and who feel the need of a free conference where everyone 
can say what he thinks. It is in the give and take of a mutual 
exchange of ideas that our own ideas are clarified. Only 
in this way do we learn to appreciate each other, and so 
prepare the ground for real unity in the Church of the Refor- 
mation. To promote real Lutheran unity is a sacred duty 
which no minister or layman must put off to a more con- 
venient season. Mental and spiritual growth is made pos- 
sible not only by what we contribute to a given subject but 
also by the light that others may be able to shed upon our 
problems. 

Three Sorts of Ministers 

According to Dr. Reu, there are three classes of ministers: 

Those who are glad when the seminary course is over and 
who fast forget what they have learned. They show no in- 
terest in any serious study that might increase their min- 
isterial efficiency, with a consequent decline in spirituality 


of heart and life. The exclusive use of a homiletic magazine 
for sermonic purposes is a poor substitute for mental and 
spiritual self-improvement. 

Those who try to keep up what they have learned in the 
seminary. They are interested in parish visitation and ser- 
mon preparation. A theological magazine is read. 

Those who feel the need of comparing what they have 
learned with what others say about it, who are eager to 
know what is going on in a church that is bigger than any 
local parish, and to that end read one or more church papers 
and attend conventions and institutes during the summer 
vacation or whenever the opportunity presents itself. Doc- 
tors attend medical conventions; public school teachers, col- 
lege and university professors go to summer schools. Pas- 
tors and seminary professors, whose work is certainly no 
less indispensable, should likewise avail themselves of every 
opportunity that will help them in their work. 


The Daily Program 
Following Matins, the daily program consisted of three 
morning lectures, with an intermission of thirty minutes be- 
tween each lecture period of forty-five minutes. Each student 
received an outline of every lecture, together with a well- 
chosen bibliography for collateral reading. The afternoon 
was left free for recreation and study. The discussion period 
in the evening, lasting for an hour and a half, dealt with 
the topic or topics developed in the three morning lectures. 
The curriculum, in true seminar fashion, was concerned 
with subjects and not with a medley of unrelated courses. 
Each lecturer, instead of presenting his material on succes- 
sive or alternating days, delivered his two or three lectures 
the same morning, thus enabling the student to concentrate 

on a given subject at least for that day. 


Curricular Offerings 
Practically every one of the five major departments of 
theological study was represented in the curriculum. Of the 
ten subjects listed on the program, four would normally be 
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given in the department of church history or historical the- 
ology, the remaining six subjects being distributed as fol- 
lows: three in practical theology, two in systematic the- 
ology, and one in the Old Testament field. New Testament 
interpretation received considerable attention in connection 
with Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith. “The Place 
of Baptism in the Biblical System of Doctrine,” treated by 
the Rev. G. Kolb, could come under New Testament the- 
ology as well as systematic theology. A preponderance of 
church history subjects is what one might rightfully expect 
at a Luther Academy. Those present did not find the allot- 
ment of time and discussion disproportionate to the im- 
portance of the subject. 

The three lectures on “Luther’s Social Ideals in Relation 
to Our Day,” delivered at the opening session, dealt with 
Luther’s views on economic and social problems and their 
application to present-day conditions. For centuries Prot- 
estants in general were under the impression that Luther 
had nothing to contribute to social ethics. This erroneous 
view of the Saxon Reformer was dispelled by the new evi- 
dence, presented by Dr. C. A. Mellby, a former student of 
a prominent church historian at the University of Leipzig. 
Luther’s ethics, though of a distinctly religious character, 
were not without very definite group applications to matters 
of economic and social concern. 

“Luther Rediscovered” was the subject of the second 
series of lectures which co-ordinated with the lectures of 
the previous day. The real Luther, Dr. Reu affirmed, has 
nothing in common with the prevailing misconceptions in 
regard to his life and work. Whatever may have been the 
influence of others upon Luther’s development from 1512 to 
1520, the fact remains that the Reformation was brought 
about by his study of the Scriptures accompanied by his 
Christian experience of fundamental Biblical truths. In this 
respect Luther’s study of the Psalms and of Paul’s letters to 
the Romans and the Galatians are of outstanding importance. 
From his lectures on Galatians we learn that “the Christian 
life does not consist in being but in becoming, not in victory 
but in battle, not in purity but in a process of purity.” 

Dr. Reu, in discussing the “Present Church Situation in 
Germany,” declared that in the spring of 1933 Adolph Hitler 
had paved the way for a great revival of religion and that 
the churches were crowded to the doors. Then came a three- 
fold split in the ranks of the churches, resulting in the 
divisions of the German Faith Movement, the German Chris- 
tians, and the Confessional Front. The disturbances in the 
church in Germany have arisen out of different interpreta- 
tions of Article 24 of the National Socialist party platform 
on the part of stubborn subordinates. Hitler’s attitude to- 
ward the church and its relation to the state should be inter- 
preted in the light of these occurrences. Dr. Reu expressed 
great concern over the condition of the Lutheran Church in 
Germany, despite his defense of the leader of the National 
Socialist party. 

The fourth church history subject had to do with the 
“Medieval Layman’s Religion.” In this treatment of the sub- 
ject Dr, John McNeill of the University of Chicago laid par- 
ticular stress on the superstitious beliefs of the Middle Ages, 
many of which have come down to our time in a modified 
form. Amulets are still worn to bring good luck. Many 
people continue to believe in lucky and unlucky days, not 
to speak of the belief in the efficacy of certain magical rites 
and practices claiming religious validity. 


Practical Theology 

Dr. Adolf Hult of Augustana Seminary lectured on Her- 
mann Bezzel, formerly head of the Lutheran Church in 
Bavaria, noted for his powerful preaching, for his devo- 
tional writings, and for his Inner Mission activities. The 
life-sketch of this eminent Christian personality was in- 
tended to serve as a means of personal development, of 
strengthening one’s theological convictions, and of increasing 
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one’s effectiveness in pulpit work and in pastoral visitation. 
Prof. Samuel Salzmann of Wartburg Seminary traced the 
“Liturgical Movements in Present-day Europe,” with spe- 
cial emphasis upon recent liturgical trends in the Protestant 
Church in Germany. The Berneuchen group, for example, 
emphasizes Word and Sacrament, the service being regarded 
as a parable or symbol of the entire life of the Christian. 
The group represented by Althaus, Fendt and others, while 
adhering to the liturgical principles of Luther and of the 
Lutheran Church, are adapting the service to the needs of 
the modern worshiper by rewriting some of the prayers. 
“How can the Lutheran Churches Effectively Serve with 
Word and Sacrament the Great Plains Area of Today and 
Tomorrow?” Dr. T. F. Gullixson, president of Luther Sem- 
inary, St. Paul, Minn., declared that the area in question 
will always support a population worthy of the interest of 
any church. The Lutheran Church faces a definite respon-' 
sibility which it cannot escape, even in the face of a sparsely 
settled area. We must therefore organize for a permanent 
ministry in ranching and dry-farming areas. The rural pop- 
ulation, if not the rural church, will continue with us. 


Systematic Theology 

“Do We Need a New Dogmatics?” Luther felt convinced 
that the Bible, and not Aristotle, should be the only source 
of theological truth and teaching. The dogmaticians of the 
sixteenth and succeeding centuries theoretically recognized 
the correctness of this Scriptural principle but failed to apply 
it with any degree of consistency. They permitted the Aris- 
totelian method of the current school-philosophy to obscure 
the simplicity of Scriptural truth. In their method of teach- 
ing they took their starting point from the doctrinal state- 
ments of the Confessions instead of from Holy Scripture. 
The theological student should be able to develop confes- 
sional truth from Scripture by means of exact, grammatical- 
historical exegesis, so that he may thoroughly identify him- 
self with the truth expressed in our Confessions. Dr. Reu 
believes that we need a dogmatics flowing out from Scrip- 
ture as the brook from its sources, as plain and simple and 
full of life as Scripture itself. 


“The Latest Discoveries in the Old Testament Field” 
In his three lectures on the above subject Dr. Henry 
Schaeffer of the Chicago Seminary summarized the results 
of the most important excavations during the last twelve 
years, emphasizing more particularly the excavations in 
Mesopotamia and at Canaanite Ras Shamra from 1928 to 
1937. Some attention was given to the methods of archzeology 
and to the value of the latest discoveries for the exegete, 
the preacher, the educator, and the laity. Evidence for the 
flood in Mesopotamia was uncovered at Ur of the Chaldees 
in 1928. Epoch-making results have been attained at Ras 
Shamra for the study of early Canaanite religion, with im- 
portant additions to our knowledge of the Old Testament. 


Synods Represented 

In addition to a number of laymen, seventy ministers and 
professors from the Middle West were enrolled for the ten- 
day graduate symposium, staffed by men from four different 
Lutheran bodies—the American Lutheran Church, the 
Augustana Synod, the Norwegian Lutheran Church, and the 
United Lutheran Church. A prominent member of the Syn- 
odical Conference who was to have spoken on sermon-build- 
ing or the art of preaching, was unable to appear on the 
program on account of illness. While the enrollment did 
not run into the hundreds at the very outset, the prospects 
for an increased attendance next year are very promising. 
Those present were enthusiastic in their praise~of this 
pioneer venture of American Lutheranism in the field of 
theological education. Everyone left with the determination 
to return again next year and meanwhile to interest others 
in the project. 
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THE MANITOBA SYNOD 


Thirtieth Convention Marked by Enthusiasm 
Reported for “The Lutheran” by Pastor F. W. Lenz 


Tue EvancericaL Lutheran Synod of Manitoba and other 
Provinces held its thirtieth convention in Trinity Church, 
Edmonton, Alta., Canada, the Rev. H. W. Luetkehbelter 
pastor, August 1- ‘3. 

Dr. E. A. Tappert of the Board of American Missions con- 
gratulated the synod on this fortieth anniversary of its 
founding. 

The synod was very happy to have Pastor Paul Schmieder, 
son of Pastor H. C, Schmieder, one of the founders, in its 
midst. 

Other honored guests were Dr. Alvin E. Bell of the 
Executive Board of the United Lutheran Church, Dr. C. R. 
Tappert, Dr. G. Tappert, and pastors C. R. Cronmiller, 
E. Gomann, and E. Tuerkheim of the Canada Synod. 

Dr. Bell brought greetings from Dr. F. H. Knubel and 
explained the function of the Executive Board, The function 
was to make “straight the way of the Lord.” It was with 
intense interest that the synod listened to the masterful in- 
terpretation of the work of the whole church by Dr. Bell. He 
described their work as putting into practice the three great 
passions of the Lord, evangelistic, educational, and merciful. 

Dr. Bell presented the promotional plan in its various 
departments and captured the imagination of the synod to 
inspire it to support Dr. Knubel’s great plan. 

Synod passed a resolution thanking the church for sending 
Dr. Bell and commending this means of placing the whole 
program of the church before the people. 


From the Canada Synod 

Pastor C. R. Cronmiller, vice-president of the Canada 
Synod, brought the greetings of the mother synod. He spoke 
of the earlier work of the Lutheran Church, primarily con- 
cerned with gathering Lutheran immigrants into churches. 
“Now,” Pastor Cronmiller pointed out, “our task is to bring 
the gospel to all unchurched individuals regardless of color, 
class, or race. The gospel, in this time of class and race 
distinction, is the best of all ameliorating forces.” 

Pastor Gomann of the Canada Synod seconded his vice- 
president's remarks and said Muhlenberg’s motto, “The 
Church must be planted,” must still be our motto. He was 
impressed with the way the Manitoba Synod was carrying 
out its task in the great empire of the Canadian west. He 
assured the synod of the Canada Synod’s unfailing interest 
and sympathy in its future. 

Dr. M. Ruccius presented the treasurer’s report and the 
budget for the coming year. There had been an advance in 
the amounts paid on apportionment, yet he felt we were not 
doing enough. “The love of Christ constraineth us,’ must be 
our only law, he said. 

Pastor A. Goos presented the report on the work of the 
Saskatoon Seminary. He reported that Dr. N. Willison had 
been installed as president of that institution. In spite of the 
partial crop failure of last year the liabilities had been de- 
creased by $1,064. 

Pastor E. Goos, statistical secretary, reported the synod to 
be steadily growing; though not as fast as in the years of 
the immigration from Europe, nevertheless the percentage 
increase was greater than in other parts of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

The Committee on Land Settlement reported suitable land 
still available. Pastor Wahl of Barrhead, Alta., and Pastor 
Kaspar of Meadowview, Sask., would be glad to answer 
questions concerning same. 

The Committee on Parish Education Work reported on 
the state of parish education in the synod, and recommended 
that more stress be placed on the use of church papers, the 
home altar, and workers’ programs. It commended highly 
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VIA RADIO 


The United Lutheran Church is on the air every Sunday until and 
including the last Sunday in September. The broadcasts are from 
Station WJZ of the National Broadcasting Company and associated 
stations on a nation-wide hook-up. The time is 4.00 P. M., Daylight 
Saving. Dr. Paul Scherer is the preacher. The subject for his sermon 
August 29 is, “The Mystery of the Cross.” 


the work of Dr. C. H. B. Lewis in Leadership Training in 
our field, also the assistance rendered by Mrs. Mabel K. 
Fenner on behalf of the Women’s Missionary Society. 

A request to the Board of Parish Education was formu- 
lated that it make available to us in German some of the 
Sunday School Literature of the Christian Life Course. 

Pastor George Juettner reported on his work as Inner 
Missionary in Winnipeg. Synod is looking forward to the 
visit of a representative of the Inner Mission Board to our 
field. 

President T. Hartig in his president’s report touched upon 
the Promotional Plan of the U. L. C. A. He assured Dr. Bell 
of the fullest support of the synod. He spoke of his satisfac- 
tion in having had the General German Conference meeting 
at Edmonton. He mentioned the disaster that had struck 
Saskatchewan this year by reason of the unprecedented 
drought. Plans were made to assist congregations by ship- 
ments of vegetables from more fortunate areas in Alberta 
and Manitoba. A survey of the needs was to be made and 
the results of the same submitted to the church at large. Dr. 
Bell showed the deepest interest and sympathy for the 
situation. 

Elections resulted in the re-election of Pastors T. Hartig, 
C. Kleiner, and G. Heimann, to the positions of president, 
vice-president, and secretary, respectively. 

Pastor E. Rosenquist was elected statistical secretary, 
Pastor C. Kleiner and Mr. Kuhl were elected members of 
the College Board. The committees on Parish Education, 
Land Settlement, and the Alberta Mission were re-elected. 


Synod’s First Foreign Missionary 

Synod expressed its pleasure at being informed that 
Hedwig Sterzer, daughter of Pastor K. Sterzer, Sr., and 
sister of Pastor K. Sterzer, Jr., was going to the mission 
field in New Guinea to become the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Doering there. She is the first member of the Manitoba 
Synod to go to the foreign mission field. 

The demise of Pastor L. Klingbeil was commemorated in 
a service at which Pastor C. Kleiner spoke on 1 Cor. 42, 
“Moreover it is required in stewards that a man be found 
faithful.” 

Trinity congregation and Pastor Luetkehoelter were 
thanked for their splendid hospitality. To the visitors from 
the east, from Ontario and the far-flung mission fields of the 
synod, as well as all the pastors, visitors, and delegates, this 
convention will be remembered as one of the busiest and 
most blessed. 


“ALMOST UNBELIEVABLE” 
Reported by A. C. Lambert 


“DurRING THE last six years our Korean church here has 
increased. its total roll by 75.5 per cent,” writes Dr. Charles 
A. Clark of Pyeng-yang Chosen. “It seems almost unbeliev- 
able,” he continues, “but I have checked and rechecked the 
figures. In 1930 the total adherents of our church numbered 
194,678, and now there are 341,700, a clear net gain of about 
147,000 souls! The list includes baptized and catechumens. 
Many whole denominations in America, after many decades 
of history, do not have 147,000 enrolled believers, yet that 
is the gain in the Korean church in six years.” 
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TELLING YOURSELF LIES 


Pastor Reginald E. Dozer Brings Close to Home an Oft-heard Text 


James 1: 26. If any man among you seem to be religious, 
and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this 
man’s religion is vain. 


“Ts my TONGUE CHRISTIAN? That’s a question worth ask- 
ing oneself now and then. For religion does make definite 
demands of it; there are some things which a good man 
dare not do with it: cheapen the Name of the Lord his God, 
for instance; go mouthing untruths and spreading slander 
among his neighbors, for example. Jesus once declared that 
in the final summing up of life it would be the words a man 
had spoken which would march out behind the great white 
bar of justice and deliver the last verdict on their speaker. 
That’s a prospect to ponder about. Apparently Paul did 
some musing over it, for repeatedly in his epistles one finds 
him issuing warnings to his readers to pay serious atten- 
tion to their “conversation.” And there is another New 
Testament writer, James by name, going so far as to de- 
clare that an undisciplined tongue can be the certain mark 
of a religion that has gone completely to ruin. 

But I’m interested in the particular kind of tongue 


misusage that stands condemned in this bit of Scripture. It. 


isn’t any wholesale indictment of bad language in general 
as they usually explain it. It’s a pronouncement against a 
specific form of irreligious speech; and strangely enough you 
seldom hear anybody getting up and denouncing it. Listen 
a moment: “If any man... bridleth not his tongue, but de- 
ceiveth his own heart” with it. Do you see? It isn’t re- 
ferring to conversation between one person and another. 
It’s suggesting, in a kind of figurative way, the sort of con- 
versation a man is always carrying on with himself, with 
his own mind and his own soul, down in those secret places 
of his own being. And when a man is talking with him- 
self, it says, if his tongue isn’t disciplined to truth, if his 
language isn’t honest, if his words aren’t established upon 
actual facts, then he tells lies to himself, and ends up as the 
most pathetic spectacle in the universe—a self-deluded fool. 

Now that’s the man I want to talk about: the one who 
tells lies to himself. And I suspect almost everyone knows 
something about him,—it may even be that we have some- 
thing of him under our own skins. In that case, we need to 
get rid of him in a hurry. 


Moral Code’s First Law 


Dr. Lynn Harold Hough suggested to a group of us once 
at Chautauqua that the first commandment in a man’s moral 
code ought to be, “Thou shalt not tell a lie to thyself,” be- 
cause, he went on, “most people are not damned for their 
vices, but for their lies.” Of course, it’s the lies we tell our- 
selves that make the vices possible. So some youth tells 
himself that he can get away with breaking the great moral 
principles of conduct. To be sure he can’t. In fact, he never 
does. Nevertheless because he dupes himself into believ- 
ing a falsehood, the result is a career of dirty degeneracy 
and beastly crime. The student who persists in telling him- 
self the fiction that he is only an animal with a coat of 
varnish called “culture” smeared over his brute will, of 
course comes to the place where the moral varnish wears 
off, and then he will begin to act like a brute. I remember 
a professional man who confided to me his story of gross 
adulteries. It came like a chapter from the lurid confes- 
sions of the wildest libertine. But there wasn’t any shame 
or repentance in it, only a big brag and a boast. The point 
that impressed me was the way he justified all that sordid 
conduct. By his process of reasoning, not only was he doing 
the human thing, but he was doing the good thing. He was 


being “moral,” he said, according to the only real standard 
of morality there was. Psychology would call that a “self- 
defence mechanism.” But it doesn’t matter what you call it; 
the fact is a host of folks, by the same vulgar process, lie 
their ways into dusty roads that run to chaos, into the 
cowardice that shirks great obligations, into the craven 
littleness that misses splendid destinies and forfeits the last 
chance to become grand men and women. It seems to me 
the more I think about it, that one of the basic differences 
between a great character and a pigmy, between a soul God 
can do business with and every other, is just here and no- 
where else: in the matter of what a man says to himself 
when he holds conversational intercourse. “Thou shalt not 
tell a lie to thyself. People are damned, not for their vices 
but for their lies.” 


Lies That Are Popular 

And that goes for society, too. Where are the roots of war 
with all the tragedy and the pain it pours over us, if not just 
in those vicious falsehoods people like you and me perpe- 
trate against ourselves: myths that wars are necessary, that 
they are righteous, that they are glorious when one’s country 
calls with its bugles and its drums. Back there in 1917 some 
of you older folks were whispering it to your consciences 
with tongues of flame that you were going to wage a con- 
flict to make this world safe forever for democracy; that 
you were going to plunge into that European debacle and 
make it a holy crusade for the abolishment of all wars from 
the earth ever afterward. And when enough of you had 
convinced yourselves that such a legend was a fact, the rest 
of that hideous story was inevitable. But it didn’t turn out 
as you planned, did it? Your war didn’t make the world 
into the neighborhood of love and peace you promised, did 
it? And out there on the horizons again, so soon, the fires 
are burning, and the smoke lifting, and the guns bristling, 
and men hating men, begin to kill afresh. What was the 
matter? You see you lied to yourselves: as men always do 
when they invest mass murder with moral motives, and 
give holy goals to unholy methods. And the cost of those 
lies—ten million corpses. It would have been better back 
there then,—as it will be better up here soon,—for a man 
to have told himself the truth as he heard it from One Who 
was the Truth: “They that take the sword shall perish by 
the sword.” “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Today our heads are being pretty badly battered in the 
storms which are blowing in from the economic confusion 
and turmoil of our generation. Revolutions, protests, strife, 
and confusion are piling up problems and scattering loss for 
everybody concerned,—and everybody is. Well, how do you, 
for instance, explain the causes of these momentous issues 
to yourself, and read the meanings of their signs? What do 
you tell yourself it’s all about? Now and then I’ve eves- 
dropped on some people as they made speeches to their 
listening souls and anxious consciences. It’s a shame what 
stuff some of them are foisting upon themselves. Personally 
the best dissertation I know is that these things we are ex- 
periencing are the manifest fruits which a society is bound 
to bear when its privileged constituents persist in ignoring 
the giant evils of that society. I tell myself just that. I want 
my soul to know, and my conscience to feel, and my mind 
to see. There are elements in our present economic system 
which are not only unchristian but inhuman. There are 
existing issues, dark, terrible, and damning, which some- 
times manage to exist simply because directly or indirectly 
Christian people pull the strings which keep them going. 
There are working conditions, and environment conditions, 
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and financial conditions, and health conditions, which make 
it almost mockery to bring the gospel of Jesus’ hope and 
love to people living in them without first bringing pioneer 
disciples in Jesus’ spirit to eliminate them. When the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches reveals that here in this state there 
are thousands of children under sixteen working for two 
dollars a week, women in factories in New Jersey working 
for from two to five dollars a week, girls in sweat shops of 
Connecticut working from eighty-one to eighty-six hours a 
week, it isn’t an hour to cram down our own throats such 
sentimental slogans as, “Day by day we're getting better 
and better.” Yet there are many who are doing nothing 
else than that. So they can move through the heart of a 
sin-ridden generation like ours, and declare that our gospel 
doesn’t even touch these invested wrongs, except perhaps 
indirectly. We would be Christians, although it might cost 
some of us our cloaks and investments and even our “suc- 
cess”—we would be Christians if we thundered to our souls 
some immortal truths on such matters; for instance, “Inas- 
much as ye do it not unto one of THE LEAST OF THESE, 
ye do it NOT UNTO ME.” That would be bridling our 
tongues indeed, and educating our hearts. No; more; that 
would be being really religious. 


Mistaken Saving 

When Sir Christopher Wren, the architect, was building 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London they say his finances began 
to dwindle dangerously some while before the structure was 
completed. It called for a conserving of funds somewhere 
along the line of expenditures. And Sir Christopher de- 
cided to save at the point of the gigantic pillars which were 
set to hold up the walls. So instead of building them solid, 
as the original plans had ordered them, he had them hollow, 
and the inside stuffed with rubbish and waste and scraps. 
It worked out quite satisfactorily for about three hundred 
years. For they continued to stand up under their load all 
that time, looking grand and imposing and strong. And 
then one day it happened: they cracked; and the walls 
tilted; and the vast dome up there against the stars went 
sadly askew. Which was exactly as it should be. For the 
God Who presides over things as they are, refuses to tolerate 
cathedrals erected on hollow pillars, whether the cathedral 
be of stone, or of flesh and blood and spirit. And for us, too, 
the original plans call for their being solid. Only truth can 
stand up under the pressure of the years, and meet the de- 
mands of life’s diversities, and answer to the pull of life’s 
immensities. Only truth can carry a dome erect, if it’s pointed 
to the stars. If I were you, I wouldn’t fool myself on any 
matter. I wouldn’t tell lies to myself about myself: telling 
myself that I am something, say, when I am nothing; or 
that I am nothing, when, under Jesus Christ a man can be 
worth the love of eternity. I wouldn’t tell myself things 
about this life of ours simply because everyone else is say- 
ing such things to their hearts: that the Sermon on the 
Mount isn’t practical, for example; that sacrifice doesn’t 
pay; that ideals don’t matter; that righteousness doesn’t get 
you anywhere. “Let no man deceive himself .. . the foolish- 
ness of man is the wisdom of God.” Nor would I dupe my- 
self as so many do on the matter of escaping God and get- 
ting along quite well without Him. You can’t. You can 
run away from Him, of course, as a man did once in a Gar- 
den, but in the cool of the evening He always comes and 
finds you, whispering, “Adam, where art thou?” 

“The mills of the gods grind slowly,” but they grind. “Be 
not deceived, God is not mocked .. .” I wouldn’t even try 
it, if I were you. It doesn’t pay. Only truth pays. Only 
truth holds life, and holds against the facts of life. May 
someone under these words begin anew to speak truth with 
his own soul. May he begin to bridle his tongue to honesty, 
discipline his speech to facts, whenever he holds communion 
within his breast. What a religion that man will begin to 
have,—what a religion. 
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THE CALL OF HIS KINGDOM 
By Mrs. C. H. Wise, Irmo, S. C. 


THERE IS A SPAN of existence called life, the momentous- 
ness and brevity of which are felt most deeply in the pres- 
ence of death. There are two kingdoms, in one of which that 
life must be passed without an alternative. There are two 
worlds, one on either side of the Great Divide, in each of 
which abide the two kingdoms of light and darkness. 

Jesus, unlike many of His followers, never underestimates 
the strength of the prince of worldly powers. It is the rea- 
son for the organized forces of religion. Were it not for the 
presence of darkness, the opposition of hostile powers, the 
church could be a social center, the abode of warm camarad- 
erie, as a fireside. To this ease and warmth Jesus never 
called the church on earth; not because He does not enter 
into fellowship with His people, which He does, but because 
the day is given for the work of gathering in all who would 
belong to His Kingdom. He clearly teaches that the king- 
doms of the world are organized under one head, who 
claims the world. Matthew 4: 9. Jesus is the Head only of 
the body of Christ, the church. He cannot be the head of 
that which finds nothing in Him and which is in no way 
subordinate to Him. However chained the powers of dark- 
ness, their existence must threaten to “wear out the saints 
of the Most High.” 


As Old as Eden 


Faithlessness and unbelief were marks of Noah’s genera- 
tion. They are not new. A doubting, openly challenging at- 
titude toward a union of souls in the living Word of God 
began in the Garden of Eden. In that paradise, God’s word 
was held up before a question mark, and has been by the 
same agency ever since. Against the world’s faithlessness 
stands the faithfulness of the true church—faithful to the 
one and only conception of saving, in the fullest sense, souls. 
The glory of the true church resides in the no-glory of souls, 
minus human or temporal trappings. In Christ the soul can 
stand, yielding its majesty to naught else. 


The church which seeks to cater to the unbelieving, sup- 
plying them with “something new, something thrilling,” is to 
that extent compromising with hostile forces. The Word 
has no apology for its unchanging perfection, nor the un- 
compromising position which it maintains concerning the 
eternal character of a union which cannot die. The critics 
of His Kingdom are on the broad way, the end of which 
will prove new and interesting. 

Truly He is risen and lives, and speaks daily through the 
inspiration of His Word. Through it, He guides His follow- 
ers over divine paths. When faith in the crucified and living 
Christ ceases the church will be dead, but not until then. 
Let those who are taking refuge in the fact of human dif- 
ferences—the differences of Peter and John, James and 
Paul—fear lest in their tolerance they yield to the prince 
arrayed in angel’s robes. God’s Kingdom is in the world. 
Protest against those who would set His Word aside in or- 
der that they may set up their own ideals and ends in a 
kingdom opposed to His Kingdom of light is the burning 
possession of those who love Him with all their heart and 
mind and soul. There will be on the part of the true church 
no false sympathy wasted on the rival of His Kingdom. 

The natural query of believers, then, is: “Lord, are they 
few that are saved?” The answer Jesus gives: “Strive to 
enter in by the narrow door: for many, I say unto you, shall 
seek to enter in and shall not be able. When once the Master 
of the house is risen up, and hath shut the door, and ye 
begin to stand without, and to knock at the door, saying, 
Lord, open to us; and he shall answer and say to you, I 
know not whence ye are; .. . depart from me, all ye workers 
of iniquity.” His invitation and warning are for those who 
would come out of the kingdom of darkness into His king- 
dom of light. 
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TOTALITARIANISM THAT IS 
CORRECT 


A Plea for Complete Surrender to Christ 
By Pastor Berthold F. Korte, Bellwood, III. 

Pastor Korte referred in an earlier portion of his article to char- 
acteristics of the ‘‘Totalitarian State.” 

History SEEMS to teach that only a movement or a church 
which lays hold of the entire person succeeds. We are 
Protestants. But nobody may live by merely protesting. We 
are Evangelical Lutherans. We will not forget the word: to 
be steadfast in the liberty to which we have been called. But 
what should be the strength of our Evangelical belief often 
turns out to be our very weakness. Our service and our 
stewardship are often weak on account of the wrong under- 
standing and interpretation of evangelical liberty. The more 
fully we learn to comprehend and understand what Paul 
considers as evangelical liberty which made him a servant 
of all men, the more our spiritual strength grows. Our 
present church life is to a great extent a compromise with 
the habits of society and the evils of modern business life. 
It is the creed of many who start in the ministry to gain by 
compromising. The fact is that by compromising we lose. 
Christ’s entire life was bare of all compromise. He did not 
compromise with the self-righteous Pharisees nor with the 
miracle-hungry attitude of the multitude. He had come to 
send fire on the earth, and nothing could hinder him in his 
task. Considering only the external factor, it was Christ’s 
uncompromising nature which brought Him to the cross. 

And Christ points out the way to us. It may not be an 
easy one: we have to face difficulties; but it is the way of 
Christ. Jesus could not be satisfied with a little bit of inter- 
est nor with a divided heart. He demanded people to be his 
in their entirety, their strength and time and property. He 
wants a clear decision. Many declined to become disciples 
of Christ. But Jesus’ mission was a complete success. Just 
from the spot, named Calvary where he seemed to be de- 
feated, streams of living waters are going forth throughout 
the centuries. 


“Thus Saith the Lord” 


To accomplish this we must first of all have a message. 
Our churches and pulpits should be too good to waste time. 
Our message must be of this kind that we may say with 
all humbleness yet certainly: “Thus saith the Lord!” Talks 
or human thoughts do not save souls, but the eternal God 
by his living word does. And since this pure word of God 
is so important, Luther once said that the preaching of the 
pure doctrine is of greater importance than the holy life of 
the minister, which truth does in no way sacrifice the saying 
of Holy Writ, namely, that the teachers of the church should 
be good examples to the congregation. 

With passionate words and a good example of life we must 
demonstrate that it is really worth while to be a follower 
of Christ. Human nature is such as does not believe when 
told the first time. The history of our very modern days 
reveals that a truth must be hammered a thousand and 
more times into the hearts of men, for men are clinging and 
hanging to this visible world. Let us think of the very simple 
message of the Apostles wherever we find some short 
records. We need not think just of Paul. Our modern gen- 
eration is in no way different from that of former centuries. 
All modern inventions were not able to cure the sickness 
of men, having forsaken God. This wil lonly be remedied 
by God’s old-fashioned medicine, the eternal truth. 

The men of the totalitarian state are moved by the passion 
for national honor. It was interesting to note the struggle 
going on for years in which they were ready to sacrifice 
their lives, yet under all hardships their power of persuasion 
was strengthened by the firm conviction to win in the end. 
The order of the Jesuits has a burning passion for the 
church. Everything seems to be good, even God-pleasing, if 
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only the church will progress. Calvin was moved by the 
passion for God’s glory. Even the “horribile decretum,” the 
predestination, had to be taught, because the majesty and 
glory of God demanded it. Thus our hearts should be filled 
with greater passion for souls, that through the service of 
the church they may be brought to Christ. There is no time, 
nor is this the place, to compromise in any way. The forces 
of godlessness do not compromise. That is true which our 
Redeemer says: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.” We must stand the challenge of the gospel 
even though it will break us. Thus only will we see and 
feel the power of the gospel which will renew mankind. 


ST. AUGUSTINE 
By Pliny A. Wiley 


In aNncrent Christian Carthage there was seen 

A teacher loved, revered, St. Augustine. 

His words of wisdom fell on listening ears. 
They still come ringing o’er the changing years. 
“The storm-tossed souls of men shall never rest 
Until they rest in Thee, O Heavenly Guest.” 
This rule he made while still in early youth 

To help him to exemplify God’s truth. 

His rule abides, it keeps his memory green, 
Tis called “The Ladder of St. Augustine.” 

“y am,” oy know,” “y can,” “oy ought,” “oy will,” 
His five-fold formula gives power still. 

“I am,” I say, and to my being there is lent 

A consciousness of mission heaven-sent. 

“T know,” I say, and to me comes the power, 

To choose for good or ill as once in Eden’s bower. 
“T can,” I say, co-worker I am sent 

To work with God for human betterment. 

“T ought,” I say, here conscience speaks her word, 
Within my breast that monitor is heard. 

“T will,” I say, and now I rise in pride 

To live for Christ whatever may betide. 

And thus my song of Augustine is sung 

E’en so he climbed faith’s ladder, rung by rung. 
In selfsame manner we of present day 

May scale this ladder on our heavenward way. 


DANGEROUS FOOLISHNESS 


AT THE great meeting of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
held in Philadelphia in May, the Commission on Pastoral 
Relation made a report that may well interest all of us. 
They recommended that churches “reconsider their ‘fad’ 
for youth in the pulpit,” stating that “talented young men 
will hesitate to enter the ministry if they realize that they 
will have only a few years of active service. If a man is 
worthless at forty-five, he was no better at thirty-five. ... 
Too often the demand for youth comes from some church 
official who wants an inexperienced pastor whom he can con- 
trol. Our seminaries should be reminded that the usefulness 
of many young men is handicapped by too much responsi- 
bility during the early years of their ministry. The man, 
the church, the denomination, and the Kingdom all suffer 
when this mistake is made.” 

There is so much sound sense in this deliverance that we 
hope it will be taken to heart. It is painful to receive notice 
from officers of our vacant congregations that “no man over 
forty will be seriously considered.” Almost all the officers 
who write such foolishness are themselves over forty, and 
yet they would deprive a minister over forty of a chance at 
a time when the most useful period of his life ought to be 
just beginning. Let us hope, if this is only a fad, that it will 
be short-lived. In many cases it has already proved to be a 
serious affliction—The Messenger. 
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British Happenings of News Value 


Parliament’s Marriage Bill and Oxford Meeting as Seen in Exchange Journals 


DIVORCE AND REMARRIAGE 


WHILE IT CANNoT be said that the doctrines of marriage 
are most important to members of the Angelican and Epis- 
copal Churches, it is true that any official attention given 
the marital covenant gets “first page” positions in the jour- 
nals of that fellowship. The passage of the Marriage Bill by 
the English Parliament is noted in The Churchman’s edi- 
torial department. One reads in the August issue: 

“In the face of the effort to secure at the coming General Con- 
vention an addition liberalizing the canon on divorce of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church the passage of the Marriage Bill by the 
Parliament of England is of special interest. The new law adds 
to the present single ground for divorce, adultery, the grounds 
of cruelty, desertion and insanity, procedure to be instituted after 
three years of marriage. This measure marks the first change in 
divorce practice in the British Isles since 1857. 

“The debates in the House of Lords aroused deep interest and 
the sessions were not without color. On at least one day, accord- 
ing to the parliamentary correspondent of The Manchester 
Guardian, ‘There was a large attendance and the afternoon sun 
poured down upon the gay sleeves of the bishops and the gay 
frocks of the peeresses in the galleries.’ 

“The alignment in support of and opposition to the bill on the 
part of the bishops was what one would expect. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, while admitting that the bill proposed some timely 
and valuable remedies against certain abuses, said that ‘divorce, 
and certainly remarriage after divorce, are inconsistent with the 
principles laid down by Christ and accepted in its own laws and 
formularies by the church.’ The Archbishop of York, Dr. Temple, 
though he declared that he did not think it appropriate for an 
occupant of the bishops’ bench to vote for the bill, expressed the 
conviction that the bill ought to pass, because he believed that it 
would improve rather than damage public morals.” 


A JESUIT’S INTERPRETATION 


INSTEAD OF THE invisibility of the visible to which the late 
Speaker Thomas B. Reed once referred concerning a quorum 
in Congress, something resembling the visibility of those 
not present occurred at the Oxford Conference with refer- 
ence to the Roman Catholic Church. The following “inter- 
pretation” of the gathering by Gerald J. Murphy, Jesuit, 
appears in the weekly, America: 

“The World Conference on Church, Community and State 
held at Oxford, July 12 to July 25, was symptomatic of our 
age’s preoccupation with the social problem. Over eight 
hundred delegates were in attendance, representing all Prot- 
estant churches—with the exception of the German sects— 
and the Russian, Rumanian and Jugoslav branches of the 
Orthodox, together with the Gregorian Armenians, who were 
represented by the Bishop of Thyatira. In addition to 
church leaders and clergymen many outstanding laymen of 
the non-Catholic world were present, such as the economists, 
Sir Josiah Stamp and R. H. Tawney; the historian, Sir 
Alfred Zimmern; the literateur, T. S. Eliot; Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Francis B. Sayre; and the Russian lay-the- 
ologian, Sergius Bulgakov. ; 

“Twelve years had elapsed since the first congress at 
Stockholm, hailed in the non-Catholic world as the first Ecu- 
menical Council of Protestantism. The present conference, 
like its predecessor, restricted itself to Life and Works, leav- 
ing the thornier topics of Faith and Order to the congress 
to be held in Edinburgh during the current month. 

“The key-note of the entire Conference was set at the 
opening session by Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, Anglican Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury, when he observed that religion today 
confronts, an age comparable only with the breakup of the 
Roman Empire, the Renaissance and the Reformation. Had 
the delegates been unaware of the stern character of the 
forces engaged, it would have been forcibly brought home 
to them when they learned that the Nazi Government had 
taken up the passports of all the German delegates within 
the Reich, and so kept them from crossing the Channel. 


“The primarily social character of the Conference was 
borne out by the subjects assigned to the five committees: 
the Church and Community; the Church and State; the 
Church, Community and State in relation to Social Order; 
the Church, Community and State in relation to Education; 
the Universal Church and the World of Nations. The re- 
ports delivered a strong censure on nationalism, and a 
resolute declaration of Church independence from the ab- 
solute state. A vigorous message was framed expressing 
sympathy with the German churches in their mortal struggle 
with National Socialism. The omission now familiar to us 
reappeared at Oxford; when the delegates branded several 
states for infringing the rights of religion, Mexico’s hunted 
priests and locked churches passed unnoticed. The report 
on war was a flabby statement in which the signers declared 
themselves incapable of choosing between the three conflict- 
ing views proposed: absolute and unqualified pacifism; the 
justice of defensive war and war conducted by the League; 
and the duty and right of citizens to engage in war when 
the state commands. 

“The final message to all the churches showed a conscious- 
ness of the corporate and social obligations of Christians, as 
did the language of many individual delegates. The Rev. 
Justin Wroe Nixon of Rochester, N. Y., declared that the 
Church must carry consciousness of a super-human moral 
order in relations of economic, national and racial groups. 
The report of the committee on the Church, Community and 
State in relation to the Social Order, under the chairmanship 
of J. P. R. Maud of University College, Oxford, declared: 

“The Church has failed in her duty as a church... through 
a one-sided interpretation of the gospel, which has given to 
Christians an excuse for complacency through too close an 
alliance with the more privileged sections of each national 
community, through disunion, through preoccupation with 
many lower tasks, through the failure on the part of her 
members to bear witness in their own economic lives to 
their Christian faith. 

“In the next decade those who are responsible for guiding 
the life of the Church must seek . . . to bring under moral 
control the attitudes of their members in economic relation- 
ships, just as they have always sought to bring under con- 
trol the attitudes of their members in direct personal rela- 
tionships. 

“In Stockholm the Lutheran group had insisted upon the 
exclusively individualist character of Protestantism. That 
view was represented at Oxford by Dr. Emil Brunner of 
Zurich and Pastor Pierre Maury of France, and doubtless 
would have been sustained by many of the German Evan- 
gelicals had they been permitted to attend. Still, the Con- 
ference’s insistence upon the social nature of Christianity 
marks the last stage of a complete about-face of Protes- 
tantism from its native individualism, The decline of faith 
in the nineteenth century led in England and America to. 
the cultivation of a vaguely secular, social-civic ideal, and 
the pressure of twentieth-century anti-individualist move- 
ments has compelled Protestants to realize that Christianity 
must be corporative and social.” 
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LABOR DAY SUNDAY 


Tue FeperaL Councit or CHurcHES through one of its 
numerous commissions has issued its annual Labor Day 
Message. THE LUTHERAN presents it in its entirety to its 
readers and commends it to their careful study. It is the 
product of earnest thinking by men who sincerely believe 
the church should more actively champion the efforts of 
labor for better conditions of living. A study of the message 
will indicate the prominence given to grievances of the em- 
ployee in comparison with advantages of the employer. 

The assumption that injustice and suppression of priv- 
ileges characterize capital and that labor is always the vic- 
tim thereof requires limitation. Facts justify the conclusion 
that not all employers are intent on keeping the poor in a 
state of dependence and not all those who advocate collec- 
tive bargaining through powerful unions think all the own- 
ers of plants and of other property are malefactors of great 
wealth. The church does not make the classifications of 
labor and capital and it cannot dissolve them. But it can say 
to both groups that resort to class hatreds will do harm to 
both. There is no equity produced by hatred. Settlements 
in which it figures are reached only after injuries or weak- 
ness compel an agreement. 

What both employers and employees seem to us to need 
is a place to discuss the industrial issues in an atmosphere 
where neither feels constrained to claim everything in sight 
in order to arrive at a compromise. Certain relationships to 
the economic welfare of both cannot be appraised from the 
point of view of partisanship. For example, capitalists must 
adopt a means of handling the chiseler: he wrecks every 
agreement reached by his unfair practises and brings the 
whole employing class into disrepute with labor and with 
the public. Labor must discard sentimentalism with respect 
to the lazy and improvident. To require that an industrial 
system must be so humanitarian as to maintain in comfort 
those quite content to live by the sweat of other men’s brows 
is contrary to a basic law of ethics. Working and the where- 
withal to eat go hand in hand, unless physical disability or 
lack of a job interferes. 

One other matter to think about arises from the part 
played by machinery: we mention it because it has been 
thrust at us for consideration. It is related to the mechaniza- 
tion of industry and the economic advantage of society as a 
whole through the use of machinery. The query is this: 
“Who owns the machine?” 

The easy answer is the one or the ones who paid for it, 
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who gain title by way of supplying the money to purchase 
and install it. But if the mechanism is complex, it will re- 
quire skilled labor to manage it. Does the skill of the 
mechanic rate as an asset that must be linked with the 
machine which must have him to operate it? In the recent 
epidemic of “sit-down strikes” that seemed so obviously 
an intrusion into the right of private property, it was argued 
that machinery involves a partnership of management and 
skilled labor. The claim presents the valuation of the man 
power of a modern industrial plant from a point of view 
that did not exist in an earlier period of social relationships. 

THE LUTHERAN suggests theoretical discussion of the eco- 
nomic issues among the members of congregations. There 
employer and employee need not feel constrained to act on 
the defensive. We do not accept all the paragraphs of the 
Labor Message you can read on page 22 of this issue. Do 
you? 


DEPENDENCE THAT IS 
INDEPENDENCE 


WE ARE CONVINCED that the group phases of our faith in 
Christ and of our church are entitled to more emphasis than 
is commonly given them by many Lutheran authorities. In 
our insistence upon the individuality of the Christian, we 
have allowed the articulations that form “the company of 
believers” to become obscure. That remark of not “seeing 
the forest for the trees’ has some bearing upon us. We 
neglect the kingdom idea and thereby rob ourselves of some 
of the significance of citizenship therein. 

But on one point we are entirely correct: namely, that 
our religion begins with the individual and never loses sight 
of him. The citizen makes the kingdom; the kingdom does 
not make the citizen. There is no group momentum, nor 
group action, nor group victories that “pick up” the person 
and carry him into the spiritual regime. Entrance into cit- 
izenship is as individual as is human birth or for that mat- 
ter human death. The gateway to bliss like an ancient turn- 
stile admits only single entries. 

Often we become impatient with these limitations due to 
such singularity. We want the unit to be nation or race or 
humanity. We read of making America Christian or “gain- 
ing all the world for Christ in the twentieth century.” The 
objective is an honorable one and not beyond a theory of 
being accomplished. All that is required is such an im- 
planting of faith in Christ as will give spiritual birth to 
every man, woman and child in America or in the world. 
It is a project not fully attainable. Jesus never promised it. 
Individualism is never relinquished as the prerequisite of 
citizenship in the Kingdom of God, and so far no national 
or racial group has exhibited such complete surrender to 
Jesus Christ and His Gospel as would justify declaring it to 
be completely consecrated to spiritual objectives. 

It is plain that what counts most in the divine plan is the 
independence of the individual who by faith has committed 
himself to God. Recently a Christian of the Caucasian race, 
who happened to be in Shanghai, was struck and killed by 
a Chinese bomb aimed at a Japanese war vessel. He was far 
from home and in the midst of folk most of whom know 
not God. But, being a believer in Jesus Christ, he was not 
deprived of his inheritance because he was away from his 
national and racial group. That which entitled him to feel 
secure “in whatsoever state he was,” to paraphrase Paul’s 
words, did not come from his connection with a group and 
neither distance nor environment could deprive him of his 
confidence in God’s protection. 

We recall this individualism to the attention of the church 
at this time because we dare not lose sight of its place in 
relation to the numerous needed efforts to accomplish social 
improvements. The temptation to employ mass pressure for 
the relief of injustice, hardships and strife can be under- 
stood and since the church is continuously engaged in the 

(Please turn to page 15) 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


IN A PARAGRAPH written some years ago, we registered our 
lack of interest in the introduction of condensed foods. Some 
ingenious individual had advertised the manufacture and 
sale of pellets, the content of each of which was the equiv- 
alent of a fraction of a meal. The proposal was that when 
hunger was felt a man could reach in his pocket and the 
woman in her handbag, obtain a pellet and swallow it. 
Hunger would disappear, time would be saved, and the ex- 
pense and bother of home cooking avoided. It sounded like 
a possibility, and we worried lest efficiency experts might 
gain public favor by it. So far at least, we still have kitchens 
and cookstoves. True, the delicatessen stores still make a 
living, but a steak is still a piece of beef and not a wad of 
compressed nourishment. Predigested foods are offered in 
doctors’ prescriptions for sick folk and convalescents mainly, 
of course, because they assist in the restoration of health. 
But they also stimulate efforts to return to the table for 
meals. Who wants to live on pills and pellets? 


Literary Compressions 

But in the sphere of reading, digests seem to maintain a 
growing rate of popularity. Once the Literary Digest was 
sole occupant of the field of condensed mental nourishment, 
but in recent years that journal has so suffered from com- 
petition with rivals that it was forced into a combination 
with a monthly, Review of Reviews. Now a Reader’s Digest, 
a Religious Digest, and sundry reviews reach us in regular 
monthly installments. Condensations of articles published in 
periodicals and books appear in each number. In the August 
number of one of these, with 128 small pages, there were 
digests of no less than thirty-two articles from nearly that 
number of journals. 

In the field of dailies, the so-called tabloid appears firmly 
established. Its name is a reflection of its small size in com- 
parison with its older neighbors in the realm of newspapers. 
It runs largely to pictures; that is, to photographs, some of 
which at least are supposed to be sensational. Since pictures 
consume a considerable amount of space, the reading matter 
is a small and quite unsatisfactory portion of the tabloid. 


Pictures Especially 

Possibly suggested by the tabloids and the movies, there 
is a magazine, made up almost exclusively of pictures, pub- 
lished under the title Life. We find its pages more attractive 
than adequately informing. With due regard to the artistry of 
the photographer, the candidness of his camera and the sig- 
nificance of the scene to the reader, we claim that words are 
more capable of conveying ideas than pictures. Sensations 
perhaps are satisfied by pictures, but reasoning and judg- 
ment require a more facile medium than light, and this words 
spoken and printed provide. The current adulation of pic- 
tures is not a sign of a thoughtful, careful generation. 

We realize the danger of exposing ourselves to the charge 
of being an old fogey by such assertions. But study for your- 
selves the present situation. Reading, once valued as the 
means of developing intellectual power, of inheriting the 
best thought of the past, and articulating it to the present, 
and above all valued as the refuge of the mind from the 
clatter and vanities of the streets, becomes the agent of 
recreation, of superficial contacts with human affairs. We 
require fewer hours for toil and we have more leisure time. 
We fill it with digests of books and articles. We find tabloids 
and photographs in many of the great dailies. Of course they 
save our time; but for what? 


Keeping Faith with the Church 
Once THE Apostle Paul found satisfaction with himself and 
recorded it. He wrote to Timothy: “I have kept the faith.” 


He referred of course to maintenance of the Gospel in its 
purity and to continued loyalty to the call he received on 
the road to Damascus. His consciousness of this fidelity gave 
him joy that he felt free to tell to Timothy. 

By way of comparison, though not a parallel, we suggest 
to the officers and leaders of synods, conferences and congre- 
gations of the United Lutheran Church that the coming 
months contain specific expectations of their loyalty to the 
church. September is almost upon us: in it the first meet- 
ings to put on “The President’s Plan of Promotion” will be 
held and in a period of eight weeks 300 assemblies of work- 
ers should be held to cover all the churches. If the syn- 
odical authorities all act promptly and according to the plans 
they will receive, the objectives of the plan of promotion 
will be attained. If any of these leaders fail, the results will 
be decreased to the extent of the area and churches for 
whose co-operation they are responsible. 

They will not have kept faith, if they neglect the per- 
formance of their duties in the coming weeks. 


The Vacant Chair at Oxford 

AT THE RECENT Conference on Life and Work at Oxford, 
England, of which Dr. Gould Wickey wrote for THE Lu- 
THERAN in our last issue and from which we have published 
the message, the largest single group of Protestants were 
not represented. We refer of course to the Lutheran mem- 
bership in Germany, whose leaders were denied passports. 
True, two Germans were present from Berlin, but both were 
allowed to attend because their communions are not in re- 
lation to the government. Since a discussion of church and 
state was the basic theme of the convention, and since half 
of Protestantism is at least nominally Lutheran, the absence 
of German leaders created a lack of ecumenicity more 
noticeable than at Stockholm in 1925 when Bishop Ihmels, 
scholar and pastor, pleaded effectively for the historic doc- 
trines of state and church that are expressed in the Augs- 
burg and later Lutheran confessions. It was of course no 
fault of the 1937 meeting that the Germans were absent. 
It was, however, a misfortune. Had they enjoyed freedom 
of speech when in conference assembled, we believe Bishops 
Meiser and Marahrens could have said considerable on the 
main theme of the Oxford meeting. 

In spite of the claim of one delegate (from Sweden) that 
the ecumenicity which was a vision in 1927 had became in 
1937 “a living reality,’ the average Christian cannot see 
much progress. It is true that those who received or as- 
sumed representation of the several Protestant communions 
were able to meet together and even to receive communion 
from an Anglican archbishop. But in so doing they seem 
to have acted without instruction and purely upon their 
own initiative. There are reasonable grounds for the assump- 
tion that those who were present are propagandists mostly 
for a single idea of the Christian faith, the union of believers 
for the achievement of unity. 


DEPENDENCE THAT IS INDEPENDENCE 

(Continued from page 14) 
ministry of mercy and is organized to reach groups of peo- 
ple, it is called upon to become the ally of many well-meant 
efforts. But it cannot exercise with propriety power which 
it lacks. It can give no more than the organized and directed 
total of the energies of its consecrated, spiritually reborn, 
individual members. 

As its members believe, so its influence becomes ap- 
plicable. They who want great ideals accomplished should 
do everything possible to implant and nourish true religion 
instead of railing at it and putting obstacles in the way of 
its applications. The results would satisfy them. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“IF ANY MAN WILL COME AFTER 
ME, LET HIM DENY HIMSELF, AND 
TAKE UP HIS CROSS, AND FOLLOW 
ME.” 


This is the Saviour’s command, No other 
way will do, Everlasting peace is given ta 
him who will accept this. 


Take up thy cross, the Saviour said, 
If thou would’st My disciple be; 

Deny thyself, the world forsake, 
And humbly follow after Me. 


Take up thy cross; let not its weight 
Fill thy weak spirit with alarm; 

His strength shall bear thy spirit up, 
And brace thy heart, and nerve thy arm. 


Take up thy cross, nor heed the shame, 
Nor let thy foolish pride rebel; 

Thy Lord for thee the Cross endured 
To save thy soul from death and hell. 


Take up thy cross; then in His strength, 
And calmly every danger brave; 
‘Twill guide thee to a better home, 
And lead to victory o’er the grave. 


Take up thy cross, and follow Christ, 
Nor think till death to lay it down; 
For only he who bears the cross 
May hope to wear the glorious crown. 


To Thee, great Lord, the One in Three, 
All praise for evermore ascend; 
O grant us in our home to see, 
The heav’nly life that knows no end. 
—Unknown. 


DO YOU KEEP YOUR CHILD 
TOO BUSY? 


By Ruth Arnold Nickel 


“{ xsusT RAN in to tell you that I won’t 
be at the meeting tomorrow,” said Mrs. 
Mitchell, as her neighbor came out on the 
porch to greet her. “I’m going to take 
Lillian to the museum,” 

“How nice,” commented Mrs. Gracie, 
giving her a chair. 

“Well, it’s rather a hot trip,” Mrs. Mitch- 
ell admitted, ‘and Lillian isn’t very en- 
thusiastic, but I think she ought to take 
advantage of such things. Besides, she 
never knows what to do with herself 
during vacations. I simply have to arrange 
a program for her, or she would waste her 
time or mope. How did you manage to 
get Gladys interested in so many worth- 
while things?” 

Mrs. Gracie smiled. “Gladys? Oh, she 
and I take turns in choosing special under- 
takings now. I used to insist that she work 
out certain projects. When she was twelve 
years old—that was two years ago—I de- 
cided that the time had come to teach her 
all sorts of things. She learned to sew a 
little and loved to make doll’s clothes, but 
I wanted her to make something useful. I 


bought some fine white cloth and started 
her on a slip.” 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


“Well, that sounds sensible enough,” ap- 
proved Mrs. Mitchell, “though I’d be afraid 
to trust Lillian with anything that I ex- 
pected her to wear.” 

“Gladys never wore the slip,” said Mrs. 
Gracie ruefully, “at least not until I had 
made it over. She disliked working on it. 
This started a kind of struggle between 
us.” 

“What did you do, let her drop it?” 
asked Mrs. Mitchell with interest. 

“Oh no, she finished it after a fashion, 
but it was done grudgingly and poorly.” 

“But she sews now, doesn’t she?” 

“Yes, she sews beautifully,” said Mrs. 
Gracie. “When the slip was finally finished, 
I said nothing more about sewing. I didn’t 
want to fix the dislike that I had started. 
Then the next summer she begged me for 
a pink tennis dress. It was early in the 
season and the ones she liked were too 
expensive. Then she said, ‘Mother, I think 
I could make one, if you’d help me with 
the binding around the neck.’ I tried not 
to show my delight! We found a remnant 
of goods and she made the dress with very 
little help from me; you see she wanted it. 
She read the directions and made it care- 
fully.” 

“But that implies that mothers shouldn’t 
try to direct their children,” objected Mrs. 
Mitchell. 

“I wondered about that,” said Mrs. 
Gracie, “and I talked it over with Tom. He 
had been trying to improve her reading, 
but when he brought’books home from the 
library she never seemed to care for them. 
Then we concluded that we weren’t ac- 
complishing our purpose. We were select- 
ing for Gladys the things we wanted her 
to like.” 

“Maybe you are right,” said Mrs. Mitch- 
ell. “Tell me what you did.” 

“We decided to stop imposing our tastes 
upon Gladys and let her develop her own. 
We had kept her too busy. As I thought 
about it, I remembered my own early sum- 
mer vacations. I had regular work to do, 
but I was allowed to create most of my 
own pleasures. I remembered long hours 
of reading—discovering books that- I 
learned to love, hours of play, and gar- 
dening in the back yard. Whenever I got 
bored, I began to look around for some- 
thing new and interesting to do. 

“I told this to Tom and he remembered 
the same conditions with regard to his own 
childhood. We decided that we had been 
supervising Gladys too much. So we 
planned to be ready to share experiences 
with her part of the time, but to leave her 
many hours each week when she would be 
entirely free. 

“Gladys had to do some housework, of 
course, and that kept her busy in the 
mornings. During the first week she 
seemed a little bored in the afternoons. 
Then one day she asked me to teach her to 
knit a sweater! The next week she began 
voluntarily looking for something to read, 
and before long she was interested of her 
own accord in some of the very subjects 
her father had hoped she’d like!” 


“But wasn’t she ever idle?” asked Mrs. 
Mitchell. 

“Yes, she used to lie in the hammock on 
the porch sometimes for hours. One day 
she said to me, ‘Mother, I love to lie and 
look up at the sky in the summertime. In 
the winter I’m too busy to think and get 
things straightened out in my mind.’” 

“Gracious!” said Mrs. Mitchell, rising— 
“T think I’ll drop the museum outing. Per- 
haps if I drag Lillian there on a hot day 
when she doesn’t want to go, she will dis- 
like it.” 

“Tm afraid Gladys would,” laughed Mrs. 
Gracie sympathetically. “She often joins 
me in my enthusiasms if I don’t try to 
force them on her. But she’s an individual, 
too, and I can’t expect her to be exactly 
like me. We take many trips together and 
take turns deciding where to go. A museum 
trip is always the result of an urge to see 
some special thing. Both of us enjoy it, 
but I am always careful to bring Gladys 
home while she is still interested, and be- 
fore she gets tired.” 

—WNational Kindergarten Association. 


THE LEGEND OF THE 
POND LILY 


By Ellen Miller Donaldson 


Many, MANY YEARS ago a little star asked 
her mother, the moon, if she might come 
to the earth to live. She had seen the little 
Indian children at play down there, and 
she loved them. 

The moon mother said, “You may drop 
to the mountain top; I shall be near enough 
to watch you still.” 

So early in the morning the star dropped 
to the mountain top. All day long she was 
happy. The sun kept her warm; the moon 
mother and the sister stars were sleeping 
not far away. Then it rained, and a won- 
derful rainbow came and touched the top 
of the mountain. 

But after a while the rainbow left, and 
the star was lonely. The sun went out of 
sight, and the moon mother was busy 
keeping the sister stars twinkling all night 
long. The little star grew frightened. Early 
next morning she dropped to a hilltop be- 
low the mountain. 

All day she was happy there. The sun 
was still near enough to keep her warm 
and she knew where the moon mother was. 
To her great joy some little Indian chil- 
dren whom the star loved came up to play; 
but after a while the sun went off, the 
children returned to their wigwams, and 
the star became very lonely again. 

At the foot of the hill lay a beautiful 
forest, and just about dawn the lonely 
little star dropped to the top of the highest 
tree. She found this a wonderful place to 
stay. The tree top was, green and the shade 
cool and sweet. All day long the leaves 
whispered secrets to her and the birds sang 
their best songs. 

But after a while the leaves stopped 
whispering and went to sleep, and most of 
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the birds flew home to their different nests. 
Those that nested in the tree grew drowsy. 
All the music of the day stopped and the 
noises of the night began. The star was 
frightened. 

Just by the side of the forest stretched a 
lake that the Indian children called Shining 
Water. The star made up her mind that 
she would drop into the lake and so be 
nearer still to the Indian children. About 
an hour after twilight she dropped into 
Shining Water. 

Now it happened that the little Indian 
children were seated about the lodge fire 
listening to their chief as he told them 
wonderful tales, and they saw the star fall. 
It looked to them as if it had fallen from 
the sky, and they cried, “See, the Great 
Spirit has sent us a star to live in our 
Shining Water! In the morning we will go 
and find it.” 

Early in the morning they pushed their 
little canoes far out on Shining Water to 
find the star. Backward and forward they 
paddled in the crystal water until at length 
they saw a gleam. They sent their canoes 
swiftly toward it. When they reached the 
spot they found a beautiful blossom with 
petals of snow and a heart of gold. It was 
the little star which had turned to a lovely 
flower when it touched the surface of 
Shining Water. 

The Indian children loved the flower and 
gave ita name. They called it Wa-wa-ta- 
see, which means star flower. 

That was hundreds of moons ago, but 
even now whenever the Indian children 
see a star fall they say, “The Great Spirit 
has sent us another star flower to live in 
Shining Water.” And when day breaks 
they run down to the edge of the lake and 
push their canoes far out on Shining Water 
and find the new fallen flower. All day 
long they push their little boats in and out 
among the beautiful star flowers; and every 
night, listening to tales round the camp 
fire, they watch for new star flowers to 
fall—Youth’s Companion. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
Buttermilk Gingerbread 


1 cup buttermilk; 134 teaspoons baking 
soda; 1 cup molasses; 21/3 cups flour; 2 
teaspoons ginger; 4% teaspoon salt; 44 cup 
butter, melted. 

Mix soda with buttermilk and add to 
molasses. Sift together flour, ginger and 
salt, and combine mixtures. Add melted 
butter and beat vigorously. Pour into a 
buttered shallow pan and bake 25 minutes 
in a moderate oven. 


“A TRAVELING MAN was éating in a stuffy 
little restaurant one very hot summer day. 
The proprietress herself waited on her 
customers and shooed flies from the table 
at the same time. Her energetic but vain 
efforts attracted the attention of the trav- 
eling man, who said: ‘Would it not be 
better to have your windows and doors 
screened?’ 

“Well, yes, I s’pose that would help 
some,’ replied the woman after a moment, 
‘but ’twould look mighty lazy-like.’” 
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TRIX MARSTON CHANGES 
HER MIND 


(Concluded from last week) 


THE NEXT NicHT—a hot, wilting August 
night—the ice cream booth was deservedly 
popular. Before half of the guests had ar- 
rived, the three girls were working fast 
and furiously. By the time Aunt Rachel 
came, all three were ready to resign their 
places to a new shift. 

“Oh, Auntie!” greeted Trix, bubbling with 
good nature at the way the dimes had ac- 
cumulated toward their fund, “I’ll take 
you into the “Mystery Booth’ if you will 
promise to leave at least a nickel there, 
just to encourage our popular salesgirl.” 

Someone laughed at the remark, and 
two or three others joined it, as, flushing 
uncomfortably, Aunt Rachel followed Trix 
inside the booth, which was filled with a 
laughing, chattering group. Molly and her 
assistants were busy as the people chaffed, 
dickered and bought one article after an- 
other. 

“You are just in time to witness a daring 
stunt, Trix,” called one of the girls merrily 
as the two entered together. “I am going 
to have that package marked 13. No one 
else will have the courage to select it if 
I don’t.” 

“You just can’t have that, Anne! Thir- 
teen is my lucky number.” The newcomer’s 
quarter covered Anne’s on the table, and 
two hands shot out simultaneously. In 
grappling for the package a candle was 
overturned, and the flames lapped greedily 
at the thin sleeves of the girl nearest Trix. 

The blaze could easily have been ex- 
tinguished, but, paralyzed with horror, 
Trix stood and stared at the giant strides 
with which they leaped the length of the 
girl’s arm. Some one screamed, and in- 
stantly the booth was in a state of chaos. 

“Don’t move, Anne! They’ll spread faster 
if you do!” Molly was over the table in a 
flash, her hands crushing out the fire even 
as she spoke. 

In a minute it all would have been over 
had not a bit of the burning voile ignited 
Trix’s skirts. One tick of the clock and 
she was clothed in flames. Her first im- 
pulse was to run like the wind, but before 
she had time to put it into execution, Molly 
snatched a rug from the floor and threw it 
around Trix, bearing her down, while she 
beat the leaping tongues of fire into ex- 
tinction. 

“Get up, Molly! You are smothering her!” 
Aunt Rachel pulled Molly to her feet. 

For a minute Molly stared wide-eyed, 
quivering-faced at the blackened shreds 
hanging from Trix’s shoulders, shreds of 
what so short a time before had been a 
dainty dress. Then she caught sight of 
Trix’s expression of fright and horror and 
nerves, and Molly’s taut nerves relaxed in 
peals of laughter. 

“It was horrible,” she gasped between 
her chuckles; “but, oh, Trix, you do look 
so funny!” 

“Horrible?” Mayna’s father stood close 
by Trix’s side, looking from her to the 
laughing Molly. “I think it was wonderful! 
You, young lady, are a heroine. I shudder 
to think of what might have happened 
had you not acted precisely as you did. I 
am proud of you, and doubly so when I 
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remember that I thought girls always lost 
their heads in a real emergency.” 

“Girls lose their heads?” scoffed Molly. 
“What a libel!” Though she was badly 
shaken from the ordeal through which she 
had just passed, she covered her emotions 
with lightness. The success of the booth 
meant more to her than giving way to 
nerves. 

“You run right into the house, Trix 
Marston, and get first aid for your burns,” 
Molly counseled. 

“I am perfectly all right,” she answered. 
“I am going back to my place behind that 
table. We can’t let a little excitement up- 
set the whole evening, because you know 
we are Ever Readys.” 

Mayna brought a coat and folded it 
about Trix. But Trix did not see her. She 
was looking at Aunt Rachel with eyes 
which were as bright as Molly’s. 

“Just because we planned on making this 
and the ice cream booth furnish the funds 
for our pledge she isn’t going to let it fail. 
Isn’t she a wonder, Auntie?” 

“She certainly is,’ agreed Aunt Rachel, 
heartily. “But, Trix dear, we must get you 
home immediately.” 

Trix pushed off Aunt Rachel’s hand, and, 
with her face curiously flushed, her head 
thrown back proudly, she spoke in a tone 
that no one had ever heard her use before. 
It was a wonderful blending of sweetness, 
pride and humility: 

“I am not going home. I am going to 
borrow a dress and go back to that ice 
cream booth and stay there till the last dish 
of cream is sold. I am not really burned, 
just enough singed to bless Mayna Gor- 
don’s good sense for putting Molly Parker 
in charge of this.” 

“Oh, Molly!” Trix swept around the 
table and stood close to Molly’s side. “I 
want to be your friend always. Will you 
let me?” 

“Will I?” Molly’s shining eyes were suf- 
ficient answer.—Lillian Grace Copp. 


It’s INTERESTING to know that the name 
Ohio is a contraction of the Iroquois Indian 
word “Ohionhuo,” meaning “beautiful 
river.” 


“WE CAN BE dishonest with God as well 
as with our fellowmen, but we cannot de- 
ceive Him as we do them.” 


Gop Keeps all His treasures; and the 
surer we are that He is able to keep them 
“unto that day,” the calmer we may be in 
any trouble.—Selected. 


A LITTLE story tells of a man who was 
washing a large plate glass in his show- 
window. There was one soiled spot on the 
glass which defied all his efforts to cleanse 
it. After long, hard rubbing with soap and 
water, the spot remained. The man finally 
discovered that the spot was on the inside 
of the glass. Stains on a person’s character 
are on the inside and cannot be washed off 
from without, but require a different treat- 
ment; they must be dealt with from within 
the heart, for out of the heart are the issues 
of life.—Selected. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


COD COMMANDS TEMPERANCE 


The Bible Upholds Temperance in All Things 
By D. BURT SMITH 


Leviticus 10: 1, 2, 8-11; Proverbs 31: 4, 5; Isaiah 28: 1-8; Romans 14: 21. 
The Sunday School Lesson for August 29 


INTEMPERANCE interferes with the pur- 
suit of legitimate purpose. No assigned 
task can be completed as well as it should 
be by persons addicted to some form of in- 
temperance. Temperance in all things is 
the Biblical standard. God must have good 
reason for insisting on this. This is not 
strange or arbitrary for it is the common 
experience of us all that we do our best 
only when we use our powers temperately. 

Naturally we think of temperance and 
intemperance in terms of alcoholic bev- 
erages. This is an ever-present problem. 
It intensifies with passing years, but it 
has always been a condition to be opposed, 
and diligent search has been conducted in 
every age to find how to solve the problem 
of temperance. Suppression by prohibition 
has not turned out well, because there has 
never been a chance to enforce it. The 
forces, sympathetic with freedom to use 
strong drink at will, are so firmly estab- 
lished that there has not yet been found 
a way of defeating them. The appeal from 
the Bible is to individuals, for the most 
part, to shun the use of intoxicants. When 
individuals take the stand against intem- 
perance in drinking, there is hope of an- 
swering this serious problem as the num- 
ber of such individuals increase. 


Church Leaders 


Among the Scripture passages chosen 
for this temperance lesson is the one deal- 
ing with the sons of Aaron, church lead- 
ers. Their offense which disqualified them 
from acceptable ministering before the 
Lord was probably over-indulgence in 
wine and strong drink. Unless disturbed 
in judgment they would hardly have used 
“strange fire’ in burning incense. The 
general rule for priests against wine and 
strong drink grew out of the sin of Nadab 
and Abihu. Clearly, whoever would qualify 
as a church leader must refrain from in- 
temperance in drink. There is no other 
inference to be drawn from this instance. 
On penalty of death they were not to dare 
“to go into the tabernacle,” if they had 
been drinking. And this Word of God was 
not to be altered; it must still be binding. 
To safeguard the holiness and cleanness 
of the house of God, it must not be de- 
filed by church leaders in any degree in- 
fluenced by strong drink. Their office of 
teaching could not be fulfilled when so in- 
fluenced. So vital did God consider this 
matter that He made it one of the standing 
ordinances for all time. The Spirit of God 
and “spirits” from a bottle are incom- 
patible; they cannot be mixed. Church 
leaders cannot rate well with God unless 
they practice temperance stringently. The 
church has made no declaration that eases 
the strictness of this Scriptural require- 
ment. In the case of Nadab and Abihu 
they were ousted and others took their 
place; they were unfit to be priests, the 
spiritual leaders of the people. Does this 
suggest that in case a church is handi- 


capped by “drinking” leaders, these leaders 
should be supplanted by others who are 
temperate in all things? 


Civic Leaders 


The good, wise mother of the unknown 
King Lemuel knew the folly of his trying 
to be a good ruler, if he drank wine, and 
of the princes expecting to honor their 
position if guilty of using strong drink. 
What social standing this mother had is 
not suggested. As the king’s mother she 
no doubt had considerable prominence. 
But all we know of her is her counsel to 
her son to cultivate temperance in drink- 
ing alcoholic beverages. How else can he 
know, interpret, and enforce the law 
properly? What chance is there for justice 
in his judgment of the case of the poor, 
or afflicted? In short, a drinking ruler fails 
in his ruling; justice slips out of his judg- 
ment. This mother’s warning was consid- 
ered sound enough for inclusion in the 
Bible. 

Civic leaders have a great challenge 
thrown before them. To drink or not to 
drink is the question they often must face. 
In a sense this is not a matter of personal 
liberty for them; their official position 
should make them strictly temperate in 
their drinking, if they are to rule well. If 
they are Christians, then they must bring 
to their office a willingness to obey the 
Bible’s injunctions in the matter of avoid- 
ing wine and strong drink. 


Citizens 
But the rank and file of citizens have no 
more liberty granted them in the Bible, in 
the matter of intemperance, than have the 
leaders of church and society. The drink- 
ing citizen is not a safe citizen. He is apt 


THINK OF THESE 


No MAN can merit the honor of re- 
ligious leadership unless he is temperate 
in all things. 


The man has not been found who can be 
sure he can drink and still have his best 
judgment. 


The boasts of a wine-boosted mind are 
both foolish and hazardous. 


There isn’t much use in a drinking man 
asking God to make him a safe driver. 


Liquor makers often grow rich; liquor 
drinkers often are impoverished. Can this 
account be balanced? 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
August 23-29 
. The Sin of National Leaders. Lev. 10: 1-11. 


Warning Against Wine. Proverbs 23: 29-35. 


. Sobriety Commended. I Thess. 5: 1-11. 


M. 
Hs 
ee Drunkenness Condemned. Isaiah 28: 1-8. 
F. The Two Paths. Proverbs 4: 10-19. 


Sat. Social Responsibility. I Corinthians 8: 1-13. 
S. The True Christian Policy. I Cor. 10: 23-33. 
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to be a boaster. He probably spurns dan- 
gers, if indeed he notices them. He relies 
on the strength of yesterday to carry him 
through the struggles of today and tomor- 
row. Isaiah set this truth strikingly before 
the people by citing the fatalistic confi- 
dence of Ephraim in the safety of strongly 
fortified Samaria. They regarded Samaria 
as indestructible; and while Samaria stood 
they were safe from attacks. They were 
sure of themselves. But in their pride 
they yielded to intemperance. Then God 
took a hand, and determined their fate. 
He was preparing the Assyrian army to 
be the destroyer of proud Samaria. The 
completeness of this destruction was in- 
dicated by reference to tempest and flood. 
In the midst of this dreadful prediction is 
set the contrasting result when people give 
God a chance to have His way in their 
life. Obedience to Him and honorable liv- 
ing before Him show in the whole life of 
the people. Their rulers will exercise sound 
judgment, and the people will be assured 
of God’s defense. But the repulsive pic- 
ture of a drinking orgy by the citizens, and 
church and civic leaders with them, is too 
true to be denied. Conditions have not 
changed. Intemperance faces toward doom; 
temperance toward safety. This is the will 
and Word of God. 


MY RIGHTS 


“My RicHts” is a favorite expression 
with nearly all of us. When we are crit- 
icised for a course of action, unless it is 
inherently and absolutely wrong, we are 
liable to draw ourselves up and say with 
considerable firmness that this lies within 
the field of our rights. In not a few in- 
stances it is a weak excuse for doing what 
we know is at least questionable, if not 
positively wrong. 

We are taking a great deal on ourselves 
when we presume to chart our own course 
of action without taking other people into 
consideration. They have their rights, too, 
and there is danger that the two will 
sooner or later come into sharp conflict. 
Automobilists out .on the highway find 
many occasions when they must surrender 
more of the road than would really be re- 
quired of them; but they do it in pref- 
erence to the consequence of a collision. 

It follows that there are times when it 
is our privilege to surrender our rights. 
We are better off when we do it, and the 
other man is better off also. We do it in 
order to avoid physical disaster, and there 
is no sound reason why we should not do 
the identical thing to avoid spiritual dis- 
aster. To push our rights when we know 
that the result will work hardship on 
someone else is hardly what a fellow 
human being would do. 

Happy is the man who can so control 
his conduct as to live helpfully with those 
who are around him. It may be true that 
when we insist on our rights we are 
usurpers; we are getting over into the 
other person’s rightful domain. In mate- 
rial things we call that robbery. 

We have rights, and no man. can deny 
it. They are ours, and for that very rea- 
son we can give them up. To cling to 
them, and to push them to the limit, may 
be the way of the world, but it should not 
be the way of the disciple of our Lord. 
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The Young People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THOUGHTS FOR LABOR 
DAY 


Marttruew 6: 19-34 


GILBERT CHESTERTON wrote’ that there 
were just two cups of which men wished to 
drink. The one the cup of Omar Khayyam, 
the cup of selfishness, of pleasure and pas- 
sion, of greed and covetousness. The dregs 
of this cup are bitter. The other cup is 
the Holy Grail, the cup of sacrifice, of 
purpose and self-discipline, of love and 
service. In the drinking of this cup there 
is happiness. Any contemplation of the 
day set apart in the honor of labor must 
take these two opposite philosophies of 
life into consideration. In the controversy 
between capital and labor there has been 
too much claiming and condemning, too 
much talk of rights and laws. The surest 
way to justice for both groups is an eco- 
nomic philosophy that is built on Chris- 
tian love. The privilege for which a man 
should be willing to die, is the privilege to 


serve. 
“Life is More” 


Jesus places the stamp of heresy on the 
idea that food and raiment are enough in 
life. “A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things that he pos- 
sesseth.” Jesus does not discount the value 
of the good things of this life. But He 
places the value on spiritual things far 
above them. Henry van Dyke described 
the spirit of one who lived for spiritual 
goals, as “heaven-histedness.” That is a 
very descriptive word. Jesus was always 
in the world, interested in the world, en- 
joying life in the world, but He was never 
of the world. He was not of the earth, 
earthy. Life has its dependence on “food 
and raiment,” but life that stops there is 
animal-like and hopelessly disappointing. 

Alex Louis Fraser in “Life’s Illusion” 
writes these lines: 


“He toiled and saved his earnings every 
day, 
But starved his mind and grasped at 
common things, 
His prisoned soul ne’er struggled out of 
clay, 
His better nature never found its wings. 


“He hoped to sit with happiness at last 
Mansioned, sufficient, when he would be 
old, 
But he was just a graveyard and the past 
Left naught for him but a rude pile of 
gold.” 


More Than a Job 


The value of some kind of unemploy- 
ment insurance is unquestionable. No per- 
fect system has yet been devised, for all 
the attempts at insuring work for every- 
one have had to cope with the problem of 
the men who do not really want to work. 
A perfect system would sort out the lazy 
from the ambitious and insure, on the one 
hand, that the lazy do not eat unless 
willing to work, and that the ambitious 
will always have a job. It is quite right 


that the industry that makes money dur- 
ing prosperity should stand the burden of 
employment from its earnings when pros- 
perity is over. However, life is more than 
a job. Many a man who hunted wildly for 
work a few years ago and thought then 
that a job would insure his happiness for 
life, now has discovered that a job is not 
everything he needed for life. 


More Than Wages 


Money, too, is no measure of life. It is 
necessary that every honest workman re- 
ceive an income upon which he can sup- 
port his family. We must not discount any 
of the economic experiments in the at- 
tempt to secure a living wage for every 
worker. But just as wealth does not make 
happiness, neither does an adequate in- 
come insure happiness. “What are you 
working for?” was asked a laborer. “For 
three” was his answer. “Three dollars a 
day is pretty poor pay for what you are 
doing.” “I did not mean three dollars, I 
meant three folks, my wife and my two 
kiddies. I think that is enough to work 
for.” He was right. Add to the testimony 
of this laborer that of Mr. Pratt who spent 
a large part of his life giving away his 
wealth and who established a monument 
to his memory in Pratt Institute of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. He said, “There is no greater 
humbug than that wealth brings hap- 
piness. I only began to enjoy mine when 
I began to give it away.” Labor, too, must 
be concerned with more than an adequate 
wage. It must be concerned about the 
ultimate purpose for work. The wage- 
worker, the hireling, is of all men the most 
aimless and miserable. 


More Than Struggle 

Communism and related systems are 
built upon the idea of class warfare. Many 
of the leaders have lost sight of the finer 
ideals of socialism in the zest of the fight 
for their rights. No doubt many of the 
leaders in the Russian revolution began 
with the highest idealism. But the very 
lust of the battle captured their imagina- 
tions and led them to cruelty and revenge. 
Business life today will show many ex- 
amples of men who began their business 
careers with idealism but were also caught 
by the “fun” of the fight. To them the bat- 
tle is everything. Having won, having 
bettered some less skillful competitor, they 
look for new battles to fight. The building 
of a great system of communication or 
transportation, the service rendered to 
thousands of people, these are incidental 
to the main purpose, to beat others to the 
goal. 


More Than Today 


“The last of life, for which the first was 
made”—how few of us really accept that 
view of life. Some of us spend too much 
time looking back. We are proud of our 
family inheritance. History is everything. 
Others of us forget the past in living for 
the present. We do not like to think of 
growing old. We have no high purpose to 


lay foundations in our day’s work on 
which a worthy future can be built. Some- 
times the choice is offered the young man 
or the young woman, to accept a low wage 
and have the opportunity of preparing for 
a better future, or accepting the high wage 
now, with little prospect ahead. Life is 
more than today. Life tomorrow will de- 
pend very much on the preparation we 
are making for it today. 

Labor is much disposed to want to have 
its cake and eat it, too. In that it is just 
human. Almost everyone is tempted to en- 
joy all possible today with little thought 
of tomorrow. A false thinking has caught 
the fancy of our day, it came through the 
depression. It suggests that we should not 
save for the future. We are even encour- 
aged to mortgage our futures through buy- 
ing much on the installment plan, much 
that we really cannot afford. No, life is 
more than today. 


More Than Time 


There is another tomorrow that faces us 
all. We will not find life satisfying even 
with all that sustains it and gives it se- 
curity, unless there are eternal qualities 
built into it. Russia must learn by tragic 
experience that a satisfying civilization 
cannot be built on the shifting sands of 
time. It must learn that economic security 
without security for the soul is no security. 
There are many leaders among our eco- 
nomic planners in America who must 
learn the same lesson. We have profes- 
sors in many of our universities who seem 
to think that the last word has been said 
when they have devised a foolproof system 
for economic security. 

Labor leaders in America seem wholly 
uninterested in spiritual values. They are 
at war with capital to secure justice for 
the workers. There is no doubt at all about 
the value of the labor union to the laborer. 
The capitalist has taken advantage of his 
workers and will continue to do so unless 
they are united. For the sake of the men 
and their families the labor union has put 
up a good fight. But are the labor leaders 
satisfied that the objectives gained are 
enough? Better working conditions, higher 
wages, more democratic management, 
shorter hours—these are all objectives 
worthy of every just means of accomplish- 
ment. But labor, having gained the world, 
is in danger of losing its soul. Eternal 
values should find a place in the program 
of labor, for then there would be a sense 
of partnership with God. 

aK * * * 

To Leapers: Topic date, September 5. 
This is usually a Sunday when attendance 
is very light at our churches. It is too bad 
that our young people should miss the op- 
portunity to think through some of the 
problems of labor. There is a Christian 
solution to these problems. Perhaps you 
could have a Christian laborer speak to your 
group, one friendly to the church. With 
advertising you could have a fine attend- 
ance. Consult your pastor about this. Next 
week the topic is Luther League Ideals. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


The Heart of the Christian Faith 


By Dr. Francis Shunk Downs. The 
American Tract Society. Price, $1.50. 


This is a splendid book for a pastor’s 
guidance in preparing lectures for an adult 
catechetical class. In a systematic, clear, 
and concise manner Dr. Downs presents 
most of the fundamental doctrines of the 
church. His theology is conservative and 
sound. He draws from many official doc- 
trinal sources as well as from a wide range 
of preachers’ and authors’ works. His 
ultimate source is the Bible. The book is 
rich in apt scripture quotations. It reaches 
a high point of enthusiasm in treating of 
the person of Christ and of His resurrec- 
tion. It avoids the current extravagances 
of emotionalism in treating of the work of 
the Holy Spirit and is not dogmatic on 
the subject of the second coming of Christ. 
The author seems to lean toward pre- 
millenialism. The book would be helpful 
as a sermon thought source and profitable 
as a reference volume for Sunday school 
teachers. 

From a Lutheran standpoint, while gen- 
erally far superior, especially on the sub- 
jects of Sin and the Atonement, to much 
current religious literature, it is deficient 
in clarity concerning the means of grace. 
The vital place of the Word in the work 
of the Holy Spirit is not recognized. Bap- 
tismal regeneration is definitely denied, 
although otherwise the doctrine of regen- 
eration is well treated. Sanctification is 
hardly mentioned. The Lutheran confes- 
sions and doctrinal writings seem to be 
unknown to the writer, but that fact makes 
his generally sound position all the more 
delightful to a Lutheran. 

R. H. GERBERDING. 


Modern Science and the Genesis 
Record 


By Harry H. Rimmer, D.D., Sc.D. Wil- 
liam B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Price, $2.00. 


The author has taken upon himself the 
task of showing that the Genesis record 
can best be interpreted by assuming that 
its language and account have their roots 
in sound scientific reasoning, despite the 
fact that the writers of the Genesis record 
did not have access to the accumulated 
scientific knowledge of today. The author 
gives evidence of being widely read in 
the general field of science. Frequently 
his approach is that of the “old-time” na- 
ture lover combined with that of a preacher 
who reads into the facts of his surround- 
ings his own interpretation of life and the 
universe. He finds beauty and inspiration 
there. As such, the book will be useful to 
ministers. But it is to be hoped that the 
well-informed preacher of today will also 
read and study some of the source mate- 
rial used by the author, with the purpose 
of discovering his own fresh material for 
sermon purposes. Here and there one can- 
not help wishing that the author would 
cease deviating from the outlined trend of 
thought to deliver a sermonette which has 


little connection with the topic of the 
moment. It is a worth-while attempt; but 
a complete discourse of modern science 
and the Genesis record, which will be sat- 
isfying to the Christian who is also a 
trained scientist, still remains to be written. 
Paut J. OvREBO. 


Looking Into Life 


By Paul M. Tharp. The Bible Institute 
Colportage Association, Chicago, Ill. Price, 
75 cents. 


In the midst of the hustle and bustle of 
present-day life it is refreshing to pause 
and take time to follow this author through 
the brief study of “Looking Into Life.” 
This little book is thoughtful and thought 
provoking. It answers the false statement 
of “the world owes me a living and I am 
out to get it.” The argument is presented 
in the form of an “I. O. U.” When the 
individual really looks into his own life, 
into the life of the world about him, and 
into the only real life given through the 
grace of God, he finds that he owes his 
best, his all, and must be busy making his 
life count for most. The book has three 
main divisions. First, “The Inward Look 
of Self-Analysis.” This deals with the 
mystery of life, answering the “whence,” 
“what,” “why,” and “where” for the in- 
dividual who will make the right kind of 
study of self. Second, “The Outward Look 
of Self-Adjustment.” Now the individual 
must take a look at the world about him, 
the “whence” and “why” of it. It is found 
to be “corrupted, changing, and challeng- 
ing.” Moral, social, economic, and political 
conditions with the many evils and cor- 
ruptions are pointed out. Third, “The Up- 
ward Look of Self-Abandonment.” The 
only hope for “liberty of soul,” the “more 
abundant life,’ everything worth while 
and lasting, is found and attained through 
complete surrender to the will and way 
of God Who created all things. “The. only 
way out of self is the way up to God.” 

“The inward look reveals the marvelous 
work and matchless design of God in our 
lives. It also shows us how far short of 
His glory we have come, and how greatly 
we need Christ to fill the void that sin has 
made in life. The outward look reveals a 
corrupted, chaotic world—a world that for 
centuries has suffered from destructive 
tornadoes of false doctrines—yet a world 
in which there is unprecedented oppor- 
tunity for one to apply himself in unselfish 
service of love. The upward look to God 
is vital to the health and happiness of 
every living soul.” 

The language is simple but good. 
Thoughtful and catchy phrases are given. 
All arguments are backed up with ample 
Bible quotations. In all it is quite con- 
vincing. This book should be helpful as a 
guide to young people, and to pastors and 
other church workers interested in guid- 
ing young and old to successful living. It 
so obviously reflects the actual Christian 
experiences of a devout believer that one 
feels like directing attention to it in this 
day of seeking after God. 

Wywne C, Botiex. 
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The Gospel of the Cross 


A Second Series of Sermons. By Karl 
Heim. Translated by John Schmidt. Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Pages 168. Price, $1.00. 


Those who read this volume of eleven 
sermons by the noted German theologian 
will be grateful for the fidelity of trans- 
lation. Nothing, apparently, has been lost 
in the process. Pastor Schmidt has cap- 
tured the quiet, sincere approach of Dr. 
Heim. He has preserved the simplicity of 
language and style, the clarity of outline 
and illustration, the attractive subjects and 
striking sentences, the intimate friendship 
with the Bible. Those who had the pleas- 
ure of hearing the author when he visited 
America will realize that throughout the 
translation it is Dr. Heim who is speaking. 

Each sermon, built upon a passage 
rather than an isolated text, fulfills the 
requirements of contemporaneous preach- 
ing, particularly in insight and application, 
in originality of approach and warmth of 
feeling. Scholarly without being scho- 
lastic; deep, yet not abstract, each is an 
effective and stimulating presentation of— 
to borrow the title—the Gospel of the 
Cross. For minister or layman it will 
prove to be, among many things, an in- 
trospective experience. 

Pavut H. GLeIcHMAN. 


When Death Speaks 


By H. Reed Shepfer. Lutheran Literary 
Board, Burlington, Iowa. Pages 103. Price, 
$1.00. 


Dr. Shepfer is pastor of Grace Lutheran 
Church, Rochester, Pa., and has given us 
ten meditations on the life eternal. Again 
and again the pastor is asked such ques- 
tions as these: “What is death?” “What is 
life eternal?” “Will we know our loved 
ones in heaven?” What a place such a 
work as this will fill in answering these 
questions according to the Scriptures, and 
not according to some heathen philosophy. 

This book should be in every home. The 
faithful pastor will be only too glad to 
refer his families who are in deep sorrow 
to such a work as this, in which death is 
not represented as a monster, or annihila- 
tion, but a going home. We commend the 
author for his work, and recommend the 
same to our pastors for distribution in the 
homes of those who have lost loved ones. 

CLARENCE E, GARDNER. 


I Bring You Joy 


By Alice Bishop Kramer and Albert 
Ludlow Kramer. Pages 88. Price, 50 cents. 
A. Ludlow Kramer, Publisher, New York 
City. 


In this little book the authors have 
sought to present the simple way of sal- 
vation, avoiding such terms as “propitia- 
tion,” “vicarious,” “atonement,” and “jus- 
tification.” The book is written very 
simply and with no attempt at all at 
scholarship. Doubtless it can be very help- 
ful to many who care for such a treatise. 

CLARENCE E,. GARDNER. 
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BRITISH GUIANA 
(Continued from page 4) 


Plain, Plateau, Mountain 

In spite of the varied interruptions of 
our journey, Pastor Bowen was able to 
give us in his conversation much interest- 
ing information about the country and our 
work there. Behind this coastal plain 
which is some fifty miles wide, the land 
rises to a great rolling plateau from which 
still farther from the sea, ascends a range 
of mountains. The highest peak is Mount 
Roraima, whose summit, a bare mass of 
stone rises 8,635 feet on the border where 
British Guiana, Brazil, and Venezuela 
meet. In this same range, the Potaro River 
eascades over a ledge of rock to form 
Kaieteur Falls, 714 feet high or six times 
the height of Niagara. Gold and diamonds, 
balata and fine woods are found in this 
hinterland which, together with sugar, 
molasses, rice and cocoanuts form the bases 
of the colonies’ export trade. While British 
Guiana is still undeveloped, only one-half 
of one per cent of the land being culti- 
vated, it ships out goods three times per 
capita the value of the exports of its great 
southern neighbor, Brazil. 

Fascinating as is the country itself, its 
people are even more interesting. They 
number only 300,000, or three persons to 
the square mile; but in that small number 
are to be found representatives of every 
great race on the globe. First, of course, 
are the aboriginal Indians, found chiefly 
in the back country, although occasionally 
one may see a few in the seacoast towns. 
They have largely died off, but some thou- 
sands still remain. Among this fine race, 
our church carries on work at Ituni, 125 
miles south of New Amsterdam on the 
Berbice River; it is Pastor Bowen’s hope 
that another mission station may be 
started beyond Ituni in the near future. 

Next in point of time to the Indians are 
the negroes, whose ancestors were brought 
from Africa as slaves. They number to- 
day more than a third of the native pop- 
ulation and live along the coast in large 
numbers, although some are in tribes back 
in the bush. Much of our work in the 
Ebenezer Church in New Amsterdam and 
in the region around the lower Berbice is 
done among these people. 

When British Guiana became definitely 
a part of the British Empire in the nine- 
teenth century, many natives of India were 
brought to the colony as indentured ser- 
vants. Today their descendants number 
124,000 and are found in every part 
of their country. There is an East 
Indian congregation which worships 
at Ebenezer Church in New Am- 
sterdam, but the majority of the 
East Indians still cling to the Hindu 
or Mohammedan faiths. Our church 
in British Guiana has among this 
fine, active and intelligent people a 
splendid field. 

Finally, so far as the people are 
concerned there are several thou- 
sand Japanese and Chinese, fifteen 
thousand Europeans of whom the 
majority are Portuguese, and thirty 
thousand who are descendants of 
mixed marriages. 

In the villages through which we 
passed there were frequently well- 
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kept homes, testifying to thrift and clean- 
liness. All too often we saw dwelling places 
indescribably filthy. Because of the ex- 
treme dampness, no house has a basement 
and very few have even a ground floor. 
Usually outside stairways, twenty odd steps 
long, ascend from the ground to what would 
be a second floor in the United States. There 
are of course no chimneys. Almost every 
home has a water tank in which to keep 
the rainwater which falls in the wet sea- 
son over into the dry months of the year. 


In New Amsterdam 


It was almost noon when we arrived at 
Rosignol, a village on the left bank of the 
Berbice River across from New Amster- 
dam. Soon the train from Georgetown 
pulled in—it was almost toylike in size— 
and our boat was bucking the muddy cur- 
rent of the river as the buildings of New 
Amsterdam increased in size. Since our 
steamer had shortened its stay in the 
country we were permitted to spend only 
two hours in the headquarters of our mis- 
sion. In that time, however, we saw the 
buildings of the Yard, met some of the 
native workers and were entertained most 
hospitably at lunch by Pastor Bowen and 
his sister, Miss Agnes, who is his house- 
keeper. 

The Yard, or compound, stretches be- 
tween the two main streets of New Am- 
sterdam, being about three or four hun- 
dred feet deep and a hundred fifty feet 
wide. Ebenezer Church faces the street 
which runs north and south along the 
river. It is an edifice of good size, the pews 
running in semi-circular fashion and the 
chancel facing the main entrance. Next 
to the chancel and to the left of the au- 
dience are the organ and choir loft. The 
church building itself is about one hun- 
dred years old—an age which speaks well 
for the builders and for the timber in that 
hot climate. Leaving Ebenezer by the rear 
door, a path goes directly through the 
yard to the gate on New Amsterdam’s main 
street. To the left is a long lawn with 
flower beds—grass and flowers are all neat 
and well kept. To the right are the mis- 
sion buildings, the closest to the church 
being the parsonage, a large white frame 
house with modern conveniences and ex- 
tremely large airy rooms. Behind this 
home is the industrial school and the print- 
ing press. We had the honor of meeting 
Mr. Victor, the very capable head of the 
Lutheran Press. Finally we came to an- 
other home, similar to the parsonage and 
the residence of Pastor Bowen and his 
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sister. The United Lutheran Church and 
its Board of Foreign Missions may well be 
proud of the physical equipment which is 
ours in New Amsterdam and of the care- 
ful way in which all the buildings are kept 
in good repair. 


Capable Workers 


Buildings, however, are not enough to 
make for effective Christian work. As we 
are fortunate in the physical plant we may 
also be thankful that we have able work- 
ers and a promising field. We were im- 
pressed with the sincerity and devotion 
of the workers whom we met—Pastor 
Bowen, Miss Bowen, Mr. Victor and the 
organist at Ebenezer whose name cannot 
be recalled. They are splendid ambas- 
sadors for Christ in their homeland. 

And the field? Even in our brief visit 
we could catch the implications of its 
greatness. The removal of ignorance 
through schools for the children, through 
vocational education, through the banish- 
ing of superstition presents one aspect 
of the work. In what may be called social 
reconstruction there is a thrilling chal- 
lenge, for marriage ties are very loose, if 
they exist at all, and illegitimate children 
abound. There must be inculcated in the 
varied races of British Guiana the broth- 
erhood and love of Christ as they live with 
each other. Economically, the terrible pov- 
erty and various economic groups must 
present a problem to Christians every- 
where. Always, and above all, there must 
be the work of evangelism. Those who 
say—“Let them have their own religion 
and worship in their own way’—have 
never realized the implications in that 
statement, implications which are not only 
religious but also individual and social. 


A Field for the Gospel 
There is a great field in British Guiana, 
a field where is needed the gospel which 
Dr. J. L. Barton described at the Student 
Volunteer Convention in 1906 in these 


words: “The Gospel of physical clean- 
liness . . . of physical perfection . . . of 
industry ... of a safe, sane and pure so- 
ciety .. . of brotherly love . . . of good 
works . . . of intellectual development ... 


of justice, equality, and common rights 
... of human sin . . . and of redemption 
for the entire man.” To some is given the 
high privilege of bringing that gospel in 
person to those who have it not, for the 
rest of us is the other privilege of up- 
holding the hands of the workers on the 
field through our gifts, through our in- 
terest, through our prayers. High 
above the land of the Guianas in the 
southern sky hangs that majestic 
constellation, the Southern Cross— 
over all the country its stars shine 
down. May it not be, as is the rain- 
bow, a promise of God—a promise 
that some day the Cross of Calvary 
will also shine triumphant over 
Guiana and all the lands of the earth. 


WirH But a single hope, 
The world is in a lurch; 
That one and only hope, 
Is in a Christlike church. 
—Robert.L. Selle 
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LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE 


Issued by the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, Through Its Department of 
the Church and Social Service and 
Published as Information by 
“The Lutheran” 


On tH1is Labor Sunday, dedicated to a 
consideration of the meaning of the Chris- 
tian Gospel for our industrial life, we re- 
mind ourselves of the spiritual insight of 
the prophets of Israel who saw that the 
God Who rules the universe is also the 
God of justice in human affairs. God, as 
revealed in the Bible, calls us to share in 
His concern for justice for all. As Jere- 
miah said of King Josiah, “He judged the 
cause of the poor and needy; then it was 
well. Was not this to know me? saith the 
Lord.” 

On this day we remind ourselves also of 
the compassion of Christ for the poor and 
disinherited. That compassion, in a day 
when poverty was inevitable, becomes for 
us in our day, when poverty can be abol- 
ished, a demand for justice in the distri- 
bution of the product of industry. From 
the perspective of Christianity it is in- 
tolerable that masses of men, women and 
children should be denied the opportuni- 
ties which comfortable people regard as 
necessities. God did not create wage-earn- 
ers to be mere instruments for the making 
of money for others; the welfare of all 
must be inherent in the end for which all 
the processes of production and distribu- 
tion are carried on. 


Religious Significance of Labor 
Relations 


It is because of the concern of religion 
for justice and for social welfare that 
church bodies have for thirty years of- 
ficially declared for the right of employes 
as well as employers to organize. Back of 
these declarations has lain a conviction of 
the sacredness of human personality and 
of the dignity of the common man, which 
is born of the teaching of Jesus that all 
men are children of God. Such a belief 
issues in a demand for democracy, both in 
political and industrial relations. This 
leads to the organization of workers in 
order that they may have a recognized 
voice in determining the conditions under 
which they live and work. Experience has 
shown that since industry is often organ- 
ized on a national or even wider basis, 
labor unions of corresponding scope are 
needed if workers are to be adequately 
represented in truly democratic relations, 
and if industry-wide standards are to be 
maintained. 

Many industries in this country have 
been organized over a long period of years. 
It has been demonstrated that it is possible 
for organized employers and organized 
employes to maintain generally harmonious 
relations, and to adjust their differences 
through joint conciliation without recourse 
to strikes or lockouts during the terms of 
their contacts. The past year has been 
marked by a significant advance in wider 
organization of workers. Of great im- 
portance was the evidence of industrial 
statesmanship on the part of a great steel 
corporation which reached an agreement 
with a union without the necessity of a 
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strike. The decision of the Supreme Court 
validating the National Labor Relations 
Act marks a wider and more far-reaching 
recognition in law of labor’s right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively. 


As yet only a minority of American 
workers are organized, and it must be rec- 
ognized that annual wages of many skilled 
workers are still below a comfort level of 
living, while the wages in many industries, 
both urban and agricultural, are grossly 
inadequate for a decent standard of living 
for an American family. Many millions 
still can find no work. We are convinced, 
therefore, that thoughtful Christians will 
welcome the contemporary gains in status 
and economic welfare on the part of labor 
as in line with the social ideals of Chris- 
tianity. 

In the growing complexity of society 
many of us have been so cut off from the 
lives of the industrial workers that we 
are tempted to think of them not as neigh- 
bors, not as persons whose welfare in this 
world is as important in the sight of God 
as our own, but as strange masses. While 
there are millions of wage earners in our 
churches, yet many of our congregations 
have drawn their membership, by reason 
of location and association, chiefly from 
the more comfortable middle classes. Many 
church members see the world from a 
point of view quite different from the point 
of view of the laboring masses. As a re- 
sult of belonging to a class that is rel- 
atively secure, many of us tend to fear 
the very social changes which we should 
welcome because of the ethical demands 
of our Christian faith. While protesting 
against anything that accentuates class 
consciousness, we fail to realize that our 
own point of view is largely controlled by 
the bias of class. Our first need is for self- 
knowledge and repentance, and sincere 
desire that the same mind may be in us 
which was in Christ Jesus Who counted 
not privilege and power as things to be 
grasped, but emptied Himself in the serv- 
ice of man. 


Wider Issues Involved 


There are many parties to industry. The 
demand of the hour is for greater toler- 
ance, understanding and fair play among 
them. Voices have been raised among em- 
ployers urging modification of the older 
attitudes of many toward organized labor. 
Leaders of labor should realize that with 
increasing power, the labor movement 
must accept greater responsibility, not only 
fulfilling its traditional ideal of a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay, but also taking 
a broad view of the economic scene as a 
whole. The achievement of increasing in- 
dustrial wages alone will not solve the 
total problem. A balance between agricul- 
ture and industry must be attained. Prices 
to consumers must be taken into account. 
Labor and consumers in many countries 
have been quick to grasp the advantages 
of consumers’ co-operation as a vital part 
of the movement toward a better day. 
Comprehensive collaboration of all groups 
is urgently needed. Employers, labor, 
consumers and the government must work 
together to provide for the economic needs 
of all the people. We must create also such 
co-operative relations among the nations 
and such access to raw materials for all as 
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shall promote international peace. 

As industrial and economic life becomes 
more complex we discover increasingly 
urgent need for more personal consecra- 
tion of individuals to the religious life. 
For religion will always be indispensable 
not only for the soul of the individual, but 
also as social cement to hold any society 
together in the bonds of peace. Selfish 
struggles for prestige or power on the 
part of individuals or groups can become 
divisive forces in any society. There must, 
indeed, be such a reorganization of our 
economic life as will remove the fear of 
economic insecurity on the part of men 
and nations which now leads to inter-class 
and international conflict, but there may 
still remain in individual lives those de- 
structive and socially divisive forces of sin 
and selfishness, of jealousy and pride and 
intolerance which would tend to tear apart 
any social order. The church must there- 
fore continue to serve society by proclaim- 
ing Christ’s gospel of justice, love, and 
reconciliation, and by insisting that indi- 
viduals and economic and political institu- 
tions shall conform to the will of God. 


THE TOUCH OF THE 
MASTER’S HAND 


Author Unknown 


"TWAS BATTERED, scarred, and the auctioneer 

Thought it scarcely worth his while 

To waste his time on the old violin 

But held it up with a smile. 

“What am I bidden, good people,” he cried, 

“Who'll start the bidding for me? 

A dollar, a dollar! now two, only two; 

Two dollars, and who'll make it three? 

Three dollars once, three dollars twice; 

Going for three?” But no! 

From the room far back a gray-haired 
man 

Came forward and picked up the bow. 

Then wiping the dust from the old violin 

And tightening up the strings, 

He played a melody pure and sweet, 

As sweet as an angel sings. 


The music ceased and the auctioneer 

With a voice that was quiet and low 

Said, “What am I bid for the old violin?” 

And he held it up with the bow. 

“A thousand dollars, and who'll make it 

two, 

Two thousand, and who'll make it three? 

Three thousand once, three thousand twice; 

And going and gone,” said he. 

The people cheered, but some of them 
cried, 

“We don’t quite understand 

What changed its worth?” Swift came the 
reply, 

“The touch of a master’s hand.” 


And many a man with life out of tune 

And battered and torn with sin, 

Is auctioned cheap to a thoughtless crowd 

Much like the old violin. 

A mess of pottage, a glass of wine, 

A game, and he travels on. 

He is going once, and going twice; 

He’s going and almost gone. 

But the Master comes and the foolish crowd 

Never can quite understand— 

The worth of a soul, and the change that’s 
wrought 

By the touch of the Master’s hand. 
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MISSIONERS GO TO SCHOOL 


Board of American Missions Arranges Conferences to Deal 
With Principles and Problems 


By George L. Rinkliff 


At Lone Laxz in Illinois during the last 
week of July, and at Massanetta Springs 
in Virginia during the first week in 
August, men of the frontiers of the United 
Lutheran Church met to consider the work 
of the church. 

The frontiers of the church are not easily 
definable. Wherever there is one indi- 
vidual needing the ministrations of the 
church, there is a point upon the church’s 
frontier,—not so much in a locality as in 
a personality. And at Long Lake and at 
Massanetta Springs human beings rather 
than geographical areas were considered, 
from the viewpoint of the pioneer behold- 
ing places for the advancement of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Both were missionary schools, conducted 
under the auspices of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, for the benefit of pastors 
of mission congregations growing into self- 
sustaining congregations. Started as an ex- 
periment in 1936, the schools were found 
uniquely to meet many of the principal 
needs of those engaged in work fostered 
by the Board,—a result even more evident 
in the schools this year. 

Every pastor in the home field is of 
course really a missionary in the home 
field. There is, however, at least one dis- 
tinction between the pastor of a congre- 
gation technically designated as a “mis- 
sion” and the pastor of a self-sustaining 
congregation. In the congregation of the 
latter type there is usually a momentum 
and a tradition by which some details of 
the work are aided. In the “mission” the 
momentum and tradition usually must be 
supplied over a certain period entirely by 
one person,—the pastor. And they must 
be supplied afresh almost daily. 


The Whole Program 


Besides, the missionary can no more 
confine his activities to promoting the 
work of a single board than can the pas- 
tor of the self-sustaining congregation. 
The more thoroughly the small flock he 
shepherds engages in the whole program 
of the whole church the surer its growth 
into a self-sustaining congregation. The 
missionary therefore has the task of inter- 
preting the whole program of the whole 
church to a small congregation often with- 
out a background of familiarity with that 
program. He must lead his congregation 
in projects and undertakings with which 
they have had no previous association. 

Because of this, the missionary en- 
counters problems and perplexities as huge 
as those of the pastor of the self-sustain- 
ing congregation,—problems which do not 
stand upon the order of their coming, but 
which are likely to troop upon him and his 
congregation in numbers. To do his’ work 
in the face of such a situation, he must 
know his church and her doctrines thor- 
oughly, and he must understand the fun- 
damental significances of what is going 
on in the world about him. Above all, he 
must understand people, how to meet them 
and become acquainted with them, what 
makes them think and behave as they do, 


how to convince them of the soundness 
and durability of the message he brings. 
He must do that without the background 
of the prestige of a long-established con- 
gregation. The prestige of his work must 
be the clearness and power of the message 
he brings. 

In plain American language, he is always 
on the spot; and humanly speaking, he is 
frequently there entirely by himself. As 
the home missionary succeeds or fails, so 
does the work of the Board of American 
Missions and of the synodical mission 
boards succeed or fail. As he measures up, 
so to a large extent the United Lutheran 
Church will grow. 


Schools Provided 


In order to assist the missionary who 
carries such responsibilities, the schools at 
Long Lake and Massanetta Springs pro- 
vided curricula dealing with conditions in 
the North America of the present. What, 
fundamentally, are those conditions, and 
what is the will of God with reference to 
the people living under them and among 
them, and how should the church minister 
to such people? The answer, in so far as 
time permitted, was undertaken in lec- 
tures and conferences. 

The quest for the unchurched of the 
community, methods of presenting oppor- 
tunities for the complete satisfaction of 
life in and through the church, ways of 
dealing with the doubts and perplexities 
that oppress and harass millions, the en- 
riching of the lives of those already within 
the church, were all studied and discussed. 
The interests of all sorts and conditions 
of people received consideration. 

Henry J. Pflum, Jr., D.D., pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Buffalo, N. Y., and pres- 
ident of the Board of American Missions, 
was instructor during the first period of 
each day’s sessions of both schools, pro- 
viding a course on “Preparing Adults for 
Church Membership.” 

‘Clarence E. Krumbholz, D.D., executive 
secretary of the Board of Inner Missions, 
conducted a course upon “An Inner Mis- 
sion Program for a Home Mission Con- 
gregation.” 

The second and fourth periods of each 
day of the school afforded opportunities 
for the presentation of speakers upon sub- 
jects of daily concern in the work of a 
home missionary. At both schools ad- 
dresses were delivered by Zenan M. Corbe, 
D.D., executive secretary of the Board of 
American Missions; the Rev. Franklin 
Clark Fry, pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Akron, Ohio, and a member of the Board 
of American Missions; the Rev. Paul 
Andrew Kirsch, assistant executive secre- 
tary of the Board of American Missions; 
and Mr. H. Torrey Walker, departmental 
secretary of church extension of the Board 
of American Missions. 

At Long Lake, other speakers during 
the second and fourth periods were the 
Rev. F. J. Weertz of Des Moines, Iowa; 
Edwin Moll, D.D., of Chicago; Martin 
Schroeder, D.D., of Bloomfield, Nebr.; the 
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Rev. Oliver W. Powers of Blaisdell, N. Y.; 
and Arthur M. Knudsen, D.D., divisional 
secretary of English Missions of the Board 
of American Missions. 

At Massanetta Springs, during the same 
periods of the school there, lectures were 
delivered by the Rev. Paul J. Hoh, S.T.M., 
of the staff of the Parish and Church 
School Board; Emil Weber, D.D., of Potts- 
ville, Pa.; the Rev. Ernest H. J. Hoh of 
Lancaster, Pa.; and Paul H. Krauss, D.D., 
of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

One hundred ten missionary pastors 
were in attendance at the two schools, 
representative of twenty-three of the 
thirty-four synods of the United Lutheran 
Church. 


A THREE-SYNOD SCHOOL 


Lutherans From Four States Hold 
Successful Institute 


By the Rev. C. N. Yount, Faith, N. C. 


“THs HAS truly been a season of spir- 
itual refreshing for me. In all my min- 
istry I have not had an experience so won- 
derful, so glorious. My heart has been 
glad every moment that I have been here 
at Blue Ridge. Love, kindness, cordiality, 
and all the beautiful Christian graces have 
been in evidence every day and have made 
of this place a little heaven on earth... . 
Truly we have here walked with the Lord 
and experienced His loving presence. We 
have been richly blessed in our souls.” 

These are a few of the words spoken by 
the Rev. F. Herbert Moehlmann, Chaplain 
United States Army, and a member of the 
Iowa Synod, at the closing session of the 
Summer School for Church Workers at 
Blue Ridge, N. C., held July 24 to 30. In 
1934 the North Carolina and the South 
Carolina Synods undertook their first joint 
summer school, and met at the beautiful 
and spacious assembly ground known 
throughout the nation as “Blue Ridge,” 
situated in the heart of the Blue Ridge 
range in western North Carolina. The 
first joint school was such a success that 
a second one was conducted at the same 
place the following year. In 1936 the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod took part offi- 
cially in the school, and the place selected 
that year was Kanuga Lake near Hender- 
sonville, N. C. In making plans for the 
school this year the three synods, through 
their regularly appointed committees, se- 
lected Blue Ridge again, and the third 
school has just been held in this beauty 
spot. The chaplain’s words quoted above 
express the feeling of one who came to the 
school from a distant state and synod. 
Similar praise and commendation were 
heard from many others who came from 
the two Carolinas and other southern 
states. 


P. D. Brown in Charge 


On Saturday evening, the twenty-fourth, 
the school opened with an Introductory 
Service under the direction of P. D. 
Brown, D.D., of Columbia, S. C., and the 
Rev. G. H. Rhodes of Albemarle, N. C., 
director and dean respectively of the 
school. Three brief addresses were given. 
The first by Miss Jessie Cronk, the second 
by Albert H. Keck, D.D., the third by 
John George Kurzenknabe. 
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On Sunday the sermons were delivered 
morning and evening by Oscar F. Black- 
welder, D.D., of Washington, D. C. In his 
characteristic graphic manner he pre- 
sented challenging thoughts on “The King- 
dom of God and the Church” and “The 
Kind of Man the Church Needs Today.” 
At three o'clock Sunday afternoon the 
Stirewalt Choral Club of China Grove, 
N. C., gave an inspiring musical program 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Dickensheets, who also had charge of the 
department of church music during the 
school. 

Each morning from Monday through 
Friday the program was crowded with 
class periods and conferences. The first 
hour each morning was devoted to Bible 
study, under the scholarly leadership of 
C. P. Wiles, D.D., a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Parish and Church 
School Board. Two periods each day were 
used for Leadership Training, and one 
period for Organization Conferences. In 
the Leadership Training department eight 
courses were offered, two in the elemen- 
tary series, and six in the advanced series. 
The texts and teachers were as follows: 
My Materials, Mrs. R. A. Yoder, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; My Bible, Miss Jessie Cronk, 
Salem, Va., missionary to India, now on 
furlough; The Old Testament—A Study, 
Prof. J. B. Moose, Ph.D., Columbia, S. C.; 
The New Testament—A Study, I. E. Long, 
D.D., Charleston, S. C.; Our Congregation 
and Its Work, E. B. Keisler, D.D., New- 
berry, S. C.; Improving Our Leadership, 
the Rev. C, A. Linn, Ph.D., Savannah, Ga.; 
Dramatization in the Church School, Mrs. 
Pearl Setzer Deal, Hickory, N. C.; Chil- 
dren’s Work in the Church, Mrs. J. B. 
Moose, Columbia, S. C. 

Conference Hour was conducted for 
pastors and leaders of auxiliaries in the 
congregation. The conference for pastors 
and laymen was led by Arthur P. Black 
of Washington, D. C., and Dr. Albert H. 
Keck of Gary, Ind., each one meeting with 
the group one hour daily. The confer- 
ence of the Women’s Missionary Society 
was led by Mrs. Virgil B. Sease of Parlin, 
N. J.; the Senior Luther League by John 
George Kurzenknabe of Harrisburg, Pa., 
president of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica; and the Intermediate Luther League 
nes gue Rey. Alford R. Naus of Camden, 

Two non-credit courses, known as En- 
richment Courses, were given. Children 
under twelve years of age were under the 
leadership of Miss Jean Winecoff of Albe- 
marle, N, C., and young people from twelve 
to sixteen were under the leadership of 
pet Clarence E. Norman of Raleigh, 


Worship Services Impressive 


All worship services and devotional 
periods were carefully planned and super- 
vised by the efficient and consecrated chap- 
lain, R. A. Goodman, D.D., of the New- 
berry College faculty, Newberry, S. C. 
Two particularly high points in worship 
each day were the Twilight Service con- 
ducted by the Luther League, and the 
Family Altar just before retiring. The 
spacious front porch and steps and the 
lobby of Robert E. Lee Hall furnished an 
ideal setting for these devotional moments. 

The institutions of higher learning were 
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given a prominent place on the program. 
On three evenings the three institutions 
on the territory were represented by their 
presidents, who brought helpful messages 
on Christian Education in its various 
phases. Tuesday evening was Newberry 
College Evening, message by President 
James C. Kinard, Litt.D.; Wednesday eve- 
ning was Lenoir Rhyne College Evening, 
message by President P. E. Monroe, D.D.; 
Thursday evening was Theological Sem- 
inary Evening, message by President C. A. 
Freed, D.D. 

A week at Blue Ridge would not be 
complete without a program of recreation 
—games, hikes, swimming, mountain drives. 
So the Rev. Raymond D. Wood of Florence, 
S. C., director, had his hands full. Spir- 
ited contests in baseball (soft), tennis and 
quoits were staged. An afternoon hike to 
High Top, which incidentally gave oppor- 
tunity for the “survival of the fittest,” and 
an afternoon motorcade to the top of Mt. 
Mitchell, the highest peak east of the 
Rockies, were popular diversions from the 
routine. 

The daily news sheet, Tel-A-Vision, ably 
edited by Miss Helen Miller, kept the 
school informed on personal dots, an- 
nouncements, summary of leaders’ out- 
lines, et cetera. 

The school closed at noon July 30. At 
the final session about 235 course cards 
and certificates in Leadership Training and 
Enrichment Courses were awarded. The 
official registration reported by the Reg- 
istrar, the Rev. C. B. Caughman of Cam- 
eron, S. C., was 419, not counting the fac- 
ulty and administrative staff. In addition 
about one hundred others were there for 
a part of the time. Im all, more than five 
hundred enjoyed the blessings of the school 
at Blue Ridge. It was evident that every- 
body left with this thought in mind, either 
expressed or unexpressed, “Let’s go back 
to Blue Ridge next year.” The president 
of the South Carolina Synod, the Rev. 
E. Z. Pence, ventures this prediction: 
“There will be a different story next year 
when folks back home learn what a mar- 
velous school has been held this year. We 
are suggesting that more space be sought 
at once in preparation for the increased 
enrollment.” 


MURAKAMI JIRO 
Faithful Unto Death 


In THE early morning of June 30, 1937, 
Murakami Jiro, first dean of the Janice 
James School for Girls, Kumamoto, Japan, 
was called to his Heavenly Home. 

The members of his family and a host of 
friends in Japan and America feel his loss 
very keenly, as he was an exemplary hus- 
band and father, and an ideal friend. Our 
Japanese Lutheran Church and Mission 
have also suffered a great loss, for Mr. 
Murakami gave the whole of his life’s 
work, twenty-eight years of service, to the 
educational work of our church in Japan. 

Soon after completing his course in a 
higher school in Tokyo in 1909, Mr. Mura- 
kami came to Kumamoto to work as a per- 
sonal helper with Dr. C. L. Brown, and 
from the fall of 1909 became a teacher of 
English and history in our Theological 
Seminary just opened in Kumamoto. 
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In 1911, when Kyushu Gakuin was 
founded, Mr. Murakami was chosen to be- 
come head teacher of English and later 
was also appointed Dormitory Master. 
This work in Kyushu Gakuin he faithfully 
carried until 1924, when he was called to 
become Dean of the faculty of our new 
Girls’ School just being organized. He 
headed the fac- 
ulty of this in- 
stitution with 
distinguished 
ability until the 
spring of 1936, 
when he was 
forced to resign 
on account of 
failing health. 
The Board of 
Trustees of the 
school was re- 
luctant to accept 
his resignation, 
but realizing 
that it was in- 
evitable, it was 
accepted, and at the same time he was des- 
ignated Emeritus Dean. 

Mr. Murakami’s years of service were 
all richly blessed, but his best work was 
done at the Janice James School, where 
his labors did much in that institution in 
its early days in forming its policies and 
establishing high standards that will 
always remain as guiding principles. He 
was a Christian gentleman whose per- 
sonality and work remain as permanent 
assets of our educational institutions. 

Mr. Murakami was born October 27, 
1882. He was educated at Meiji Gakuin, a 
Christian school in Tokyo, where he re- 
ceived almost the equivalent of a college 
education, graduating in 1909. In 1911 he 
entered Roanoke College, Salem, Va., do- 
ing faithful work for three years, but was 
compelled to return to Japan in 1914 be- 
fore finishing his course. He returned to 
Roanoke College in 1924 and graduated 
in 1925, receiving the degree of A.B. 

Mr. Murakami leaves a widow, four 
daughters and one son, all fine, bright 
young people. The oldest daughter grad- 
uated at a higher normal school and for 
the past two years has been doing good 
work as a teacher at Janice James School. 

The funeral service was held July 5 in 
the Holland Memorial Chapel of the Janice 
James School. The chapel was crowded 
with students, graduates and a large num- 
ber of friends and representative people 
of Kumamoto. It was clearly shown that 
everyone held Mr. Murakami in the very 
highest respect, and the love of the stu- 
dents and graduates for their old teacher 
was demonstrated in many ways. The 
service was conducted by the Rev. Ishi- 
matsu, pastor of our Kumamoto Lutheran 
Church, assisted by the Rev. D. G. M. 
Bach. Mr. Murakami had been a member 
of that church for more than twenty-five 
years and an officer of the congregatio 
for more than ten years. 

We who knew and loved Dean Mura- 
kami Jiro and admired him for his many 
years of faithful service will greatly miss 
the pleasant associations and earnest 
labors of this true servant of Jesus Christ, 
and pray that God may give the proper 
person to carry on the work. 

(Contributed by L. S. G. Miller) 


MURAKAMI JIRO 
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FORKS OF OHIO 
By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


IN THE FIRST WEEK of July your “Forks 
of Ohio” correspondent attended the 
Springfield, Ohio, convention of the Lu- 
ther League of America, the first national 
young people’s convention we have at- 
tended for some time. Through church 
journals we have followed the reports of 
other conventions of Lutheran young peo- 
ple, particularly those of the Walther 
League and of the Luther League of the 
American Lutheran Church. 

We made the Springfield trip in Leaguer 
Henrikson’s Packard, part of the drive at 
dead of night when it is most interesting 
to observe driving conditions. Such travel, 
and such manner of association with young 
people as we find in lighter moments, 
makes the type of our next generation of 
church leaders “prove up.” How do our 
Lutheran young people behave when away 
from home? When living for a few days 
at a hotel? What comparisons are to be 
made between their conduct and that of 
the delegates at a Kiwanis or Rotary con- 
vention, or of the American Legion? There 
were some interesting things at Spring- 
field. In many places it is impossible to 
find a good eating place where liquors are 
not served, and a wine or liquor list in a 
hotel room is commonplace. Isn’t it a con- 
trast with what can be heard to hear one 
of our Leaguers answer the waiter: “I’ll 
take a vanilla soda, please”? And to have 
the astonished comment made: “Why, 
none of these young women smoke!” 


The Canadians Eat 


Canada sent a very alert group, from 
the St. Lawrence Parish, from Ottawa, and 
from the Kitchener neighborhood, with 
an advance appeal for the 1941 convention 
at Kitchener. Our bid for one of their 
scarlet capes was too late; we did sit in 
at their dinner, held at Sheley’s Kitchen 
and spiced with guests from Allentown, 
Southern California and the Pacific North- 
west. A Vancouver delegate was helping 
the Seattle folks boost their city for the 
1939 convention. The Luther League is 
going strong in the Land of the Maple 
Leaf, and the Luther League, through the 
Dundas County societies, is very nearly as 
old an institution in the Dominion as the 
Luther League of America itself. Even 
before Dr. M. J. Bieber put his feet in 
the oven of the kitchen stove in the Mor- 
risburg parsonage on his first daring 
venture into the haunts of the United Em- 
pire Loyalist, the St. Paul’s League was 
maintaining church service while the pas- 
tor did the actual pioneering in Montreal, 
and later in Toronto, from which begin- 
nings Lutheran congregations using the 
English language were organized. The 
Shennettes and Casselmans were leaders 
in those days nearly forty years since; 
Shennette and Casselman were among 
names registered at Springfield this year. 
It hasn’t been so recent that the Luther 
League “went international”; it crossed 
the Niagara frontier under the direction of 
a member of the 1896 Pittsburgh organiz- 
ing convention. 

Now these Canucks are good campaign- 
ers. They set up a grand dinner with one 
of the famed Sheley chicken layouts, and 
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they had the rivals for 1939 “wear them- 
selves out” in arguing the merits of their 
respective cities, to lay an even highway 
for their 1941 bid. They likely set the 
convention a-thinking. Any delegation so 
upstanding, so forthright, carrying such 
evidence of Christian manhood and wom- 
anhood, will stand out in any company. 
The Luther League would do very well 
indeed to take its “international” conven- 
tion over the border very soon. 


“Friendship and Understanding” 


The Committee on Resolutions did a fine 
thing in recommending to the convention 
action relative to the cultivation of friend- 
ship and understanding with the young 
people of other Lutheran bodies. This de- 
sire to know our Lutheran neighbor bet- 
ter must either be more pronounced or 
else we have been thrown amazingly much 
among the advocates of the idea. For it is 
quite certain that the younger groups feel 
the importance of some proper form of 
co-operation beyond what we yet have. 

It is not a mistake to listen now and 
then to hotel lobby discussions. There 
was one touching the idea of a new con- 
vention plan, that of bringing auxiliaries 
together at the same time as the general 
church convention. It would mean the 
Women’s Missionary Society, the Broth- 
erhood and the Luther League in conven- 
tion the same week in the same city. Fam- 
ilies could go, the promoter of the idea 
explained, each member attending the ses- 
sions of interest to the individual, and all 
present for the special mass meetings, 
which by such a plan would become pos- 
sible. From the publicity viewpoint the 
plan would be good. National attention 
could so much more easily be attracted 
to this “colossus” type of program. So 
there are dreamers among the young folks; 
but has it not been said that the United 
Lutheran Church is the fruition of a 
“dream” within the minds of pioneers in 
the Luther League? 


“Youth Marches On!” 


“Youth marches on,” the Buckeye (con- 
vention daily) said in the final issue. “This 
convention is full of young people who 
seem to have some great convictions,—a 
conviction that Christ is the supreme Mas- 
ter of life—a conviction that Christ is the 
only Redeemer of the world—a conviction 
that if we are to change the world we 
must change people—a conviction that in 
the fellowship of believers there is a hope 
for every tomorrow. With such convic- 
tions the youth of our church march on. 
In these days false leaders have been 
urging us to believe something about noth- 
ing and nothing about something. But it 


is the privilege of youth to have positive, 


convictions concerning Jesus Christ. Such 
convictions will be contagious, and the to- 
morrow will be bright with hope. We come 
to the close of a great convention. A part- 
ing challenge to all Leaguers is this— 
Forward march!” 

This mimeographed convention daily 
was well done, a credit to the staff who 
worked hard on it. Eugene H. Kelchner, 
Camden, N. J., president of the New 
Jersey League, was editor, with Pastor 
Erwin S. Spees of Cincinnati, Intermediate 
Secretary of the Luther League of Ohio, 
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as editorial advisor. Truman Ziegenfuss 
of Pittsburgh, publicity director of the 
Pittsburgh District League, was art direc- 
tor, and Miss Betty Lou Lotton of Spring- 
field, staff artist. The reporters were as 
follows: ; Miss Anna Schlegel, Allentown, 
Pa., editor of the Allentown District Lu- 
ther League bulletin; Miss Viola Wass, 
Mason City, Iowa, editor of the Iowa Index, 
the State League bulletin; Miss Jeannette 
Franson of Seattle, corresponding secre- 
tary for the Pacific Northwest League; 
Francis Kline of Allentown, publicity di- 
rector for the Allentown District; Robert 
Ray Inslee, Glendale, Calif., chairman of 
the California 1939 convention committee; 
Miss Marjorie Solberg, Glendale, Calif., 
Southern California District treasurer; 
Luther Jansen of Seattle, president of the 
Pacific Northwest League. 


Service Flags 


If symbols mean anything, the service 
flags which the Leagues now feature, will 
be very valuable in the future. Their dis- 
play symbolizes to all observers the labors 
of full-time workers in the church. It 
becomes easier through these symbols to 
emphasize needs, and therefore the state- 
ment which has been made quite fre- 
quently came more sharply at Springfield 
as the young people were told of a coming 
need for ministers. Indirectly Dr. C. M. 
Jacobs of the Philadelphia Seminary was 
quoted as authority for the statement that 
a scarcity of ministers is certain to come, 
when congregations will ask for pastors 
and be unable to secure them. The con- 
vention gave instruction to the Life Serv- 
ice Department to emphasize this need 
for men for the ministry. 

There are volunteers coming up out of 
the League ranks. The Canadians express 
their satisfaction that in their institution 
at Waterloo (and there is Saskatoon also) 
their own young people are being pre- 
pared, and their churches given pastors 
out of Canadian schools. Miss Uhl, niece 
of Missionary L. L.° Uhl, speaks for all 
who have their heart set on missionary 
service, and pray nothing will intervene 
between them and their desire. Quite 
young Leaguers, down into Junior ranks, 
including those fine children from the 
Oesterlen Home who took a splendid part 
on Junior Day, were showing the value of 
Life Service training begun in time to give 
a definite turn to brilliancy of promise. 

Here was the young man from Virginia 
who had all the courtly bearing of the 
“old school,” patronizing with rare dis- 
crimination the India Lace display, buy- 
ing the very choicest articles for the aunt 
who had always been good to him. John 
George, Junior, the national president’s 
son, filled quite successfully his part of 
“youngest delegate.” 

Sticky weather reversed the effect we 
might have expected. There were no ex- 
oduses to curbstone sessions. The patience 
of the delegates was an example, to be 
climaxed on the last afternoon when Mr. 
J. H. Cooper of Maryland led off in pre- 
senting resolutions signed by members of 
discussion groups, calling on future con- 
vention program committees to stiffen the 
programs even more than had been done 
at Springfield, with more opportunity for 
discussions and conferences on vital prob- 
lems of life and service. 
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SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY 
NEWS 
By the Rey. Dallas C. Baer 


The Brick Church, (St. John’s) near 
Montgomery, Pa., the Rev. Adam P. Bing- 
aman pastor, recently celebrated its one 
hundred twentieth anniversary. At the 
same time the ninth annual home-coming 
service was observed, and folks were 
present from Hughesville, Allenwood, 
Laurelton, Turbotville, Watsontown, Muncy, 
Harrisburg, Linden, Lock Haven, Wiliams- 
port, Lewisburg, Sykesville, Montoursville, 
South Williamsport, Westfield, N. J., and 
Wellsville, Ohio. 

The Rev. W. F. Steck, retired, of Muncy, 
who was pastor of the church from 1895 to 
1909, and who is the only living former 
pastor of the church, preached to a con- 
gregation that filled the church, on the text, 
“I have meat that ye know not of.” The 
address of welcome was delivered by Mr. 
F. F. Metzger, one of the oldest members 
of the church whose ancestors were active 
in its founding. Greetings were brought by 
the Rev. A. F. Klepfer, pastor of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Montgomery, 
who also read a brief history of the Brick 
Church written by Mr. D. W. Shollen- 
berger. 

Prior to the erection of the first church 
on the present site in 1817, the early set- 
tlers are reported to have worshiped in a 
barn in Black Hole Valley. The first church 
was destroyed by fire in 1848, and the 
second church, built of brick, was also de- 
stroyed by fire in 1896. The present church 
was erected soon after the fire, and was 
free of debt within a year. 

The membership of the congregation is 
170. This is one of the few country parishes 
that has the full services of a pastor. During 
the long history of the parish the church 
was connected with various other churches, 
but since 1909 the congregation has sup- 
ported its own pastor. 

Friends and former members made brief 
remarks. Those who responded were: Mrs. 
W. F. Steck, Mr. W. A. Smith, Mr. C. L. 
Thomas and Mr. D. W. Shollenberger. A 
communication from Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Hall of West Virginia was read. 


At a service attended by the Boy Scouts 
of Alfarata, the Rev. Ralph L. Wagner 
preached a sermon on the theme, “Bible 
Banners,” taking as his text, Psalm 20 :5— 
“In the name of our God we will set up 
our banners.” The pastor was assisted by 
the Rev. John Rine of Wolbach, Nebr., a 
ministerial son of St. Mark’s Church, and 
Mr. Jerome V. Guss, a student for the 
ministry who is a member of the congre- 
gation. 

At the Church of the Holy Communion, 
Yeagertown, Mr. Wagner directed a vacation 
Bible School which had an enrollment of 
eighty-five. He was assisted by a faculty 
of seven persons, all of whom are active 
members of the congregation. The three 
teachers who taught the more advanced 
classes are also teachers in the public 
schools; the other classes were taught by 
the four regular teachers of the primary 
department of the church school. In ad- 
dition to the six standard vacation school 
courses, a seventh advanced course was 
offered entitled, “The Four-Fold Life.” 

As has been the custom for a number of 
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years, the concluding afternoon a picnic 
was held in the Malta Home Park, and the 
concluding exercises were held the follow- 
ing Sunday evening in the church. 


Christ Church, Lewisburg, for the first 
time in many years conducted its own daily 
vacation Bible school, under the leader- 
ship of the pastor, the Rev. V. D. Naugle. 
In former years the congregation united 
with the other churches of Lewisburg in 
the conducting of such a school. It has been 
the custom for some years to pay the 
teachers of the union school for their 
services, and when the pastor announced 
that he proposed having a school of his 
own with volunteer teachers, some folks 
wondered where he would get teachers. 
The teachers were easily secured from the 
membership of the congregation and a 
splendid school was held with the pastor 
as director. The enrollment exceeded the 
total enrollment of the union school. 


The Susquehanna University 
Summer School 


graduation exercises were held August 6. 
The address was delivered by Dr. George 
P. Manhart, professor of history, De Pauw 
University, a son of the late Dr. F. P. Man- 
hart, who for many years was the dean of 
the Theological Department of Susque- 
hanna University. 

Dr. Paul J. Ovrebo was dean of the 
school. Most of the teachers were selected 
from the regular faculty, but a few were 
added from other institutions. 

Among the teachers from Susquehanna 
who did not assist with the summer school 
and who are vacationing are the following: 
Miss Viola DuFrain has enrolled as a 
student in the graduate department of the 
University of Chicago. Professor James C. 
Freeman, instructor in English, is taking 
graduate work at Harvard. Dr. Lois M. 
Boe, professor of French, is taking special 
work at Columbia University and will va- 
cation in the west later in the summer. 
Coach Amos Alonzo Stagg, Jr., will spend 
part of his time at his cottage on the 
shores of Lake Michigan, but most of his 
time will be given to conducting tours to 
the West Coast. Mr. Stagg has had ex- 
perience in this work and his services are 
in demand on the popular western railroad 
routes. Professor Russel W. Gilbert is 
completing work for his doctorate at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dean George 
F. Dunkelberger has resigned the dean- 
ship and will in the future give all of his 
time to the teaching of psychology. He is 
at present touring the west by automobile, 
accompanied by a ministerial student, Mr. 
Raymond Saheen, Montoursville, Pa. Dr. 
Dunkelberger’s successor as dean will be 
announced shortly. Miss Gladys B. Erdahl, 
Dean of Women, spent part of her vacation 
at Garden City, L. I., and is now at one of 
the resorts along the coast of Maine. Pro- 
fessor Elrose L. Allison is taking special 
work in music at New York University. 
Although Professor Frederick C. Stevens, 
director of Susquehanna’s well known Motet 
Choir, taught during the summer school, 
he took a motor trip with Mrs. Stevens, 
immediately after the regular commence- 
ment to Gonivick, Minn., where they en- 
joyed a canoe trip and fishing expedition 
in northern Minnesota. President G. Mor- 
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ris Smith is vacationing with his family in 
Maine. 


Members of the Lutheran Parish, Elys- 
burg, recently celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the ordination to the ministry 
of J. W. Shannon, D.D., retired, Watson- 
town, at Community Park, Elysburg. For 
many years Dr. Shannon had been pastor 
of the Elysburg Parish and is highly 
esteemed by the people. Charles Lambert, 
D.D., present pastor of the Elysburg Parish, 
was in charge of the program of songs, 
recitations and addresses that were given. 

The Rev. L. G. Shannon, Williamsport, 
and the Rev. James Shannon, Confluence, 
Somerset County, Pa., sons of the veteran 
clergyman, were present at the celebration 
and took part in the exercises. Dr. Shan- 
non’s father also was a minister, making 
a family from which there have come three 
generations of pastors. 


Walter C. Beck, D.D., pastor of First Lu- 
theran Church, Selinsgrove, is spending 
his vacation in Canada on a fishing trip. 
Dr. Beck is one of the state’s champion 
anglers. During his absence his pulpit was 
filled by the Rev. Ralph R. Bergstresser of 
Niles, Ohio, and by the Rev. J. I. Stone- 
cipher, of Selinsgrove. 


One of the guest ministers, during the 
absence of the Rev. J. E. Law, pastor of 
Redeemer Church, Williamsport, on vaca- 
tion, was the Rev. W. R. Fitzgerald, of 
Jersey Shore. 


The Rev. Jacob Diehl, Lock Haven, sup- 
plied the pulpit of St. Paul’s Church, Wil- 
liamsport, during the vacation of the pas- 
tor, the Rev. W. C. Hanning. 


R. G. Bannen, D.D., pastor of Messiah 
Church, South Williamsport, is vacationing 
at Montrose, at the same time attending 
the Bible Conference held at that place. 


While visiting his parents, near Meyers- 
dale, Pa., the Rev. Dallas C. Baer, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Selinsgrove, accepted 
the invitation of B. A. Black, D.D., pastor 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
Meyersdale, to preach in his church. 


The Rev. L. G. Shannon, pastor of St. 
John’s, Willliamsport, spent a part of his 
vacation in the Adirondacks, accompanied 
by his two sons. While in New York State, 
he took advantage of the opportunity to 
visit with his old college friend, the Rev. 
Elder J. Hines, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


The preachers for the month of August, 
announced by the pastor of Trinity Church, 
Selinsgrove, are: The Rev. J. I. Stone- 
cipher, Selinsgrove; William A. Sadtler, 
Ph.D., D.D., Selinsgrove; the Rev. F. W. 
Hoffman, York; the Rev. D. S. Kammerer, 
Littlestown, and the Rev. T. A. Kantonen, 
Ph.D., Springfield, Ohio. 


The Rev. Robert I. Lippert, Coatesville, 
has been called to be the pastor of Trinity 
Church, Milton, where the Rev. J. M. 
Reimensnyder, LL.D., the oldest active pas- 
tor in the Lutheran Church, served for so 
many years. Dr. Reimensnyder, has been 
elected pastor emeritus and will serve the 
congregation until the new pastor takes 
up the work, which will be shortly. The 
Rev. Mr. Lippert and his wife visited with 
his classmate of Seminary days, the Rev. 
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Ernest L. G. Bottiger, of West Milton, 
August 5, when he also met with mem- 
bers of his Church Council and discussed 
matters pertaining to his new field. Trinity 
Church has for some years been without a 
parsonage, and it is rumored that the con- 
gregation contemplates purchasing one. 


The Rev. F. L. Hemmig, Berwick, has 
received a call to become pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Tremont, which pulpit be- 
came vacant through the death of the late 
Rev. Raymond A. Kline. 


The Rev. E. H. Gerhart, pastor of Grace 
Church, Shamokin, has resigned, and has 
retired from the active ministry. 


FROM “THE CHARMED 
LAND” 


By Pastor Paul L. Kunzmann, Vancouver, 
Washington 


IN LINE with the nation-wide Preaching 
Mission last fall, the Pacific Synod had a 
Preaching Mission that reached nineteen 
of its congregations. This was conducted 
under the auspices of the Committee on 
Evangelism and Stewardship. It began in 
St. Paul’s Church, Spokane, Wash., Jan- 
uary 17, 1937, and the final week’s service 
was held in Eugene, Ore., on April 30. 

Dr. August Pohlman was the preacher. 
He spent one week in each of these nine- 
teen congregations, preaching twice on 
Sunday and each week night up to and 
including Friday. Dr. Pohlman is the 
chairman of the Committee on Evangelism 
of the United Lutheran Church. 

While it is rather difficult to give an 
adequate evaluation of this project, all 
pastors replying to our inquiries agree 
that it resulted in spirtual uplift; in a 
greater feeling of “belonging” to the United 
Lutheran Church in America; and in per- 
sonal help and stimulus to our pastor. 


Difficulties Perceived 


The Pacific Synod is also a synod of 
“magnificent distances.” Our most north- 
ern parish is in Juneau, Alaska, and our 
most southern in Medford, Ore., which is 
about thirty miles from the California line. 
Seattle, Wash., the location of the once 
active Pacific Theological Seminary, is 
about one-third of the distance between 
these two points, from south to north. 
Over this territory Dr. Pohlman traveled 
with the message of the Gospel. It was 
his first trip to the Pacific Northwest. In 
his report to the chairman of our Stew- 
ardship Committee he says: “The Lutheran 
Church, because of its many nationalistic 
varieties, as well as its numerous synodical 
connections, has much more difficulty than 
any denomination. Losses occur contin- 
ually, of both young and old, into other 
denominations, because of their more 
American and friendly spirit. The Lu- 
theran Church still stands in many com- 
munities considered as a foreign church. 
Because of our many differences, hardly 
any church building stands out prom- 
inently so that no Lutheran Church oc- 
cupies a dominant place in town or city. 
Our Lutheran history is ‘still in the fu- 
ture. Our ministers are anxious to ex- 
pand.” And after four months’ contact 
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with the field he says that those who have 
labored in the East, the Midwest and on 
the West Coast have found that church 
work on the coast is very much more dif- 
ficult than in the East. Though the Pacific 
Synod has had an increase of eight per 
cent in communicant membership in the 
past year, it is the result of intensive work. 


This Year’s Program 

Beginning September 12 we are ven- 
turing on a new phase of evangelism. At 
the recommendation of the _ synodical 
Evangelism Committee, synod unanimously 
called Dr. Pohlman to conduct classes ex- 
tending over an entire week in all our 
congregations. This will be a training in 
“Soul Winning.” There has been much 
indoctrination of our people; but we have 
been neglecting the “expressional” side. 
Our pastors are asked to canvass their 
congregations and enroll as many of their 
members as possible in these classes. We 
want a definite alignment of the member- 
ship. Dr. Pohlman will preach on “Soul 
Winning” Sunday morning and begin the 
instruction of the class Sunday evening. 
The classes will continue each weekday 
evening until Friday. On Friday there will 
be a consecration service. Thus we hope 
to train and enlist our members in con- 
tinued evangelism. 


The Places 


The following itinerary has been worked 
out: In Oregon: La Grande, September 
12-17; St. Mark’s, Portland, September 19- 
24; Medford, September 26-October 1; 
Salem, October 3-8; Eugene, October 10- 
15; St. James, Portland, October 17-22; 
Redeemer, Portland, October 24-28; The 
Dalles, October 31-November 5. In Wash- 
ington: Camas, November 7-12; Van- 
couver, November 14-19; Longview, No- 
vember 21-26; Centralia, November 28- 
December 3; St. Paul’s, Seattle, December 
5-10; University, Seattle, December 12-17; 
St. James, Seattle, December 19-24; Cen- 
tral, Seattle, January 2-7, 1938; Everett, 
January 9-14; Bellingham, January 16-21. 
In British Columbia: Vancouver, January 
23-28; Victoria, January 30-February 4; 
Point Roberts, February 6-11; Spokane, 
Wash., February 13-18. 

At its May meeting the Pacific Synod 
adopted a goal of twenty-five per cent in- 
crease in membership in the year. They 
laid the task of planning and guiding the 
work on the Committee on Evangelism: 
the Rev. Paul L. Kunzman, chairman, the 
Rev. J. L. Sawyer, the Rev. Fred T. Lucas, 
Mr. Walter Knutson and Mr. L. G. Tobia- 
son. We ask the church to pray with us 
that the prosecution of this project will 
result in the deeper consecration of our 
present members and the adding to the 
church such as are being saved. 


CANADA SYNOD NEWS 
By the Rev. W. H. Knauff, Correspondent 


“Remember them which have the rule 
over you, who have spoken unto you the 
word of God.” Heb. 13:7. 


InsprreD by this admonition of the 
apostle, and eager to perpetuate in a 
tangible way the memory of the pioneer 
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“ELECTIVES” 
FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE LATEST 


STUDIES IN LIFE 
SERVICE 


By Amos John Traver 


A study of this elective will help you 
interpret the meaning of life service 
and help you apply it to your own life 
work. It encourages study and reading 
of the Bible. Topics are suggested for 
group discussion, and such discussion 
will lead to profitable results. Sugges- 
tions of possible projects make the 
study very practical. 

The twelve subjects treated are: 
What Is Life Service, A Divine Plan 
for Each Life, Accepting God’s Will, 
Spiritual Guides for Life Choices, Life 
Service Motives, The Fellowship of 
Service, Character Requisites for Serv- 
ice, The Question of Abilities, Life 
Situations and Life Service, Life for 
the Highest, Church Ways of Service, 
Blessings of Life Service. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME 
By P. D. Brown 


STUDIES IN FIRST 


CORINTHIANS 
By Paul J. Hoh 


WORSHIP 
By Theodore K. Finck 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO ST. LUKE 
A Study 
By Paul J. Hoh 


The STUDENT’S EDITION is a com- 
plete textbook, giving helpful explana- 
tions for the student. Price, 20c a copy. 

The LEADER’S EDITION is the text- 
book plus most practical suggestions 
and helps for the conduct of the ses- 
sions. Price, 30 cents a copy. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia, S. C. 
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Little Stories 
about Wittenberg 


Series of 1937. No. 3 


Wittenberg, founded in 1845, was on the 
educational frontier westward when the nation 
was finding itself to the coast. Frontiers have 
vanished, and distances are no longer terri- 
fying. 

Last year a young woman came 3,000 miles 
to become a freshman at Wittenberg. She had 
never seen the college; she chose it because 
she had remembered that once her father had 
said as he passed through Springfield, O., 
“There’s a good college in that city.” 

The daughter, after a year’s residence here, 
says the same thing. 

This year a woman student, who has three 
times circled the globe, becomes a member of 
the Class of 1941. 


Wittenberg welcomes you on September 11. 


For catalog and other literature, address 


PRESIDENT REES EDGAR TULLOSS, 
Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE, Springfield, Ohio 


pastor in the district about Hanover, the 
Canada Synod at its seventy-fifth annual 
meeting solemnly set aside a memorial 
cairn in honor of Pastor Christian Behrens. 
The Hanover Conference, members of St. 
Paul’s Church, Normanby, some eight 
miles distant, furnished the foundation and 
cairn, while congregations of the confer- 
ence furnished the granite cross, and the 
Canada Synod the bronze tablet with in- 
scription. 

On Sunday afternoon, June 13, the little 
country church of St. Paul’s, Normanby, 
before which, near the roadside, stands the 
cairn, proved much too small to hold and 
to shelter from the steady downpour of 
rain, the many people, estimated at well 
over a thousand, who had come from far 
and near for the unveiling. The opening 
services were conducted by the pastor, the 
Rev. H. Binhammer, assisted by C. H. 
Little, D.D., the English secretary of synod, 
and by the Rev. E. J. Fischer, the confer- 
ence president. The German address was 
delivered by the German secretary, the 
Rev. H. R. Mosig. The Rev. E. F. Sterz, 
the genial host of the synodical meeting, 
whose untiring efforts in co-operation 
with other pastors of the conference made 
possible the erection and fitting dedication 
of the cairn, delivered the English ad- 
dress. The service concluded, the act of 
unveiling was carried out by the president 
of synod, J. H. Reble, D.D., and was fol- 
lowed by the laying of wreaths by Anna 
Wiseman and Marjorie Karlson for the 
Sunday schools of the district, and by Mrs. 
W. H. Knauff, former president, represent- 
ing the Women’s Missionary Society. 

Mention must also be made of greetings 
brought by the representative of the phy- 
sicians and surgeons of Ontario, Dr. J. H. 
Pilkey of Hanover,—since Pastor Behrens 
had also been the first resident physician, 
—the Rev. F. J. Howald, and Dr. F. B. 
Clausen, president of Waterloo College and 
Seminary. The Rev. E. F. Sterz read greet- 
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ings from President F. H. Knubel of the 
United Lutheran Church; from the Prime 
Minister of Ontario, Hon. Mitchell F. Hep- 
burn; and from the Minister of Public 
Health of the Province, Hon. J. A. 
Faulkner. 


Biographical Sketch 


The life and service of Pastor Christian 
Behrens was given by the Rev. A. J. Datars 
of Sullivan. He divided the sketch into 
three parts: 

1. In Europe. Pastor Christian Behrens 
was born in Hannover, Germany, April 22, 
1817, and while still very young felt the 
call to go out and preach the gospel. So 
he attended and graduated from the uni- 
versities of Berlin and the Gossner Mis- 
sion of the same city. 

2. In India. For eleven years he labored 
as a medical missionary in India until the 
Sepoy rebellion there forced him to flee 
for his life, during which he suffered an 
injury from which he never fully recov- 
ered. He returned to Germany. 

3. In Canada. Pastor Behrens’ training 
and courage qualified him for work in 
Canada, where he was called at the re- 
quest of the settlers of Normanby Town- 
ship to minister to them in spiritual things. 
The earliest settlers of Normanby had 
come in the years 1850-1855 and among 
them were many Lutherans. Visiting min- 
isters had come from the older settlements, 
and in 1859 this St. Paul’s congregation 
had been organized. Thus it came that in 
1861 Pastor Behrens was called from Ger- 
many, and for the next eight years he 
labored among the scattered settlers of 
Normanby with indefatigable zeal, labored 
and traveled from place to place on horse- 
back, carrying not only his Bible but his 
medical case, as he was not only the first 
minister but also the first physician in 
the district. It is told that often when he 
returned from his regular trips through 
the settlement he would find a crowd of 
sick and troubled people of various creeds 
waiting for him to render either spiritual 
or medical aid. 

As he had never married, he lived with 
the family of Jacob Weber in a log house 
which is still standing not far from St. 
Paul’s Church and which, as an old land- 
mark,'is sought out by visitors and tour- 
ists. He was never a strong man, and his 
injury received in India caused him much 
suffering and inconvenience. The records 
tell that when he died, October 14, 1868, 
at the age of sixty-one years, over a thou- 
sand people attended his funeral. He lies 
buried in St. Paul’s Cemetery, just across 
the way from the cairn, and a simple stone 
slab marks his last resting place. 


The Inscription 


The bronze tablet on the face of the 
cairn bears the following inscription: 

“Christian Behrens. Born in Hann- 
over, Germany, April 22, 1817. Died in 
Normanby Township October 14, 1868. 
Pioneer pastor and founder of Lutheran 
churches in these parts. Ministered to 
his people in Normanby, Carrick, Brant, 
Hannover and Sullivan from 1861 until 
his death. The congregations he served 
and the Canada Synod have erected this 
memorial that coming generations may 
remember his faithful labors. Unveiled 
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at the seventy-fifth convention of the 

Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada, 
Sunday, June 13, 1937.” 

Within the past five years this is the 
fourth memorial,—we think we are right 
in these figures,—to be erected as a tribute 
to the self-sacrificing love and service of 
some of the fathers connected with the 
history of Canadian Lutheranism. May 
they stand to memorialize immortal lives 
made glorious by service and to speak to 
the present and to future generations: 
“Remember them which have the rule over 
you, who have spoken unto you the word 
of God: whose faith follow, considering 
the end of their conversation.” Heb. 13: 7. 


MILWAUKEE NOTES 
By Hugh Sharp 


Ten years of fruitful ministerial activ- 
ities were recognized by the congregation 
of Pentecost Church when the members 
packed the spacious dining room to honor 
their pastor, the Rev. Amos G. Streich, on 
the anniversary of his ordination. The 
guests of honor included the president of 
the Synod of the Northwest, R. H. Ger- 
berding, D.D.; Pastor L. W. Steckel, D.D., 
neighborhood preacher, and Mrs. Steckel; 
Pastor Streich and Mrs. Streich; his 
mother, Mrs. Frieda Streich; Messrs. Wil- 
liam Redeen, O. J. Maegli, S. T. Brown and 
Elmer Hein; Mrs. L. C. Massopust. 

After some fine speeches, Pastor Streich 
was pleasantly surprised with the gift of 
a silk robe and a very unusual ring de- 
signed by Mr. Massopust and fabricated 
by Mr. A. T. Manthey, both laymen in 
Pentecost Church. We say unusual, be- 
cause doubtless there isn’t another like it. 
It contains a large garnet, decorated with 
the Pentecostal emblem, a peace dove, and 
a Latin cross with Maltese ends. 

E. H. Gerlach, as toastmaster, aided in 
making the anniversary dinner an event 
of unusual interest. 

Pastor Streich is a graduate of North- 
western Seminary and, aside from a short 
period as pastor at Hartford, Wis., has been 
the leader at Pentecost since the church 
stood out in our northwest prairies devoid 
of habitation on all sides. Today that part 
of the city is a natural outlet for real 
estate development of the better type and 
the wisdom of our older pastors in placing 
the church in a pioneer field is fully jus- 
tified. Accessions at Pentecost have been 
making wonderful strides in the last two 
or three years under Pastor Streich’s ag- 
gressive pastorate. 


Milwaukeeans were startled the other 
day when picking up their evening news- 
paper to see a picture of our pretty little 
Bay Shore chapel out in the middle of the 
street and being towed to a new location. 

The flock of Pastor Paul E. Bishop had 
an opportunity to buy a more attractive 
site one block west of the present location, 
and in view of the fact that the church is 
standing on rented ground at present, it 
was deemed wise to put the building on 
skids and move it. The new location 
brings with it the additional facilities of a 
basement and some additions will be made 
to the building also. 

The Bay Shore Sunday school has been 
gathering in a nearby schoolhouse and the 
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present move will bring all the depart- 
ments of the church under one roof. We 
look for the time when this congregation, 
located in the exclusive residential section 
of Milwaukee, will replace its present 
charming but wholly inadequate structure 
with a building more in keeping with its 
social status. 


We are pleased to welcome a new cleric 
into Milwaukee area activities and one who 
will in every way carry on the splendid 
work established by his predecessor, the 
Rev. L. F. Weihe, who resigned to become 
head of the Chicago Inner Mission Society. 
The new pastor at Cudahy, our nearest 
southern suburb, is the Rev. George M. 
Overdier, former assistant pastor to Dr. 
Charles E. Grant at Faith, St. Paul. 

Pastor Overdier is a Racine boy, home 
church Holy Communion in that city. He 
is a graduate of Northwestern Seminary. 
His installation will take place early in 
the fall and will be under the auspices of 
the Wartburg Synod. 


Redeemer, mother and downtown con- 
gregation, is taking advantage of Pastor 
A. A. Zinck’s annual Canadian hegira, to 
have its face lifted. In the seventeen years 
of its existence, the winds, snows and 
rains, the heat and the cold have disin- 
tegrated the mortar and loosened the 
brickwork in the towers. Perhaps the 
vibrations of that huge Austin organ may 
have had something to do with it. At any 
rate, the towers are being torn down and 
rebuilt with weatherproof copper flashing 
under the capstones to avoid a repetition 
of the present trouble. 

The Rev. H. Stanley Holman, assistant 
pastor at Redeemer, is capably carrying 
on in the absence of his chief. Redeemer 
has been holding two services even during 
the summer months during the last three 
years. Being the downtown congregation, 
Redeemer has many and unusual visitors. 
We note on the register the names of Dr. 
N. Willison, head of Saskatoon Seminary, 
with Mrs. Willison and Enid. Another in- 
teresting registrant was the Rev. William 
Stube of Ascension Church, St. Paul. The 
Rev. and Mrs. W. E. Homann, father and 
mother of the assistant pastor loci, of St. 
Paul, were recent worshipers, as was also 
the head of Chicago’s Inner Mission So- 
ciety, Pastor Weihe, and his brother, 
Orville Weihe of Postville, Iowa. 


CALLED TO SEMINARY 


The Rev. H. Grady Davis, Indiana Synod 
Pastor, Called to Succeed Dr. Klotsche 


Tue Rev. H. Grapy Davis, pastor of the 
Whitestown Parish for the past thirteen 
years, has received and accepted a call to 
the chair of Practical Theology at Chi- 
cago Lutheran Theological Seminary and 
will move with his family to their new 
home on the seminary campus about the 
first of September. 

The position to which Pastor Davis has 
been called is an important one left vacant 
by the death last year of Dr. E. H. Klotsche. 
He will teach the following branches: 
Homiletics, The Theory of Preaching, Re- 
ligious Education and Sunday School 
Work, Catechetics, Pastoral Theology, 
Liturgics, Church Administration and 
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Church Music. Pastor Davis graduated 
from Roanoke College in 1910 and was 
immediately ordained by the Holstein 
Synod. Later he went to Mt. Airy Sem- 
inary at Philadelphia and graduated in 
the class of 1916. 

Pastor Davis is widely known as a 
preacher and lecturer and in the field of 
church music. In the latter field it is the 
opinion of many that he has no peer in 
the United Lutheran Church. We con- 
gratulate Pastor Davis on his new posi- 
tion and we congratulate the Chicago Sem- 
inary on acquiring so outstanding a man 
whose worth we of the Indiana Synod so 
thoroughly appreciate. The interest and 
best wishes of the entire synod go with 
him.—Indiana Synod Bulletin. 

In these congratulations Tue LUTHERAN 
joins. 


FIFTY YEARS AN ORGANIST 


August 27 Mrs. Emma Adams Grebinger 
will complete fifty years of service as or- 
ganist of Christ Lutheran Church, Lan- 
easter, Pa. She was elected to this posi- 
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MRS. EMMA ADAMS GREBINGER 


tion when only seventeen years of age, 
during the pastorate of the Rev. E. L. 
Reed, father of Dr. Luther D. Reed. She 
served under the Rev. John W. Richards 
and Dr. A. J. Reichert, and is now serving 
under the Rev. G. Martin Ruoss. She has 
seen Christ Church grow from a struggling 
mission to one of the leading churches in 
this community. 

During the pastorate of Mr. Reed she 
was accompanist of the Choral Society, 
which was founded through Pastor Reed’s 
love of the finer things in music. This 
musical organization presented many of 
the fine religious cantatas of that day at 
regular intervals in a local theatre. It was 
a civic musical organization. 

The Golden Jubilee Committee is plan- 
ning a fitting celebration of this event for 
Sunday, September 12, and Wednesday 
evening, the fifteenth. On Sunday morn- 
ing, Dr. Luther D. Reed will preach. In 
the evening a choir program will be pre- 
sented. One hundred fifty former choir 
members have been invited to return for 
this occasion. Dr. Harry A. Sykes, or- 
ganist of Trinity Church, will preside at 
the organ. On Wednesday evening a re- 
union will be held. A short program will 
be given in the church, followed by a social 
hour. 

Mrs. Grebinger will retire from active 
service October 3, and the church council 
has unanimously named her organist- 
emeritus. 
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CAMP MILLER PROGRAMS 
GO ON ROAD 


WITH THREE “out of camp engagements” 
in the past week, the musicians and actors 
of Camp Miller, Lutheran Boys’ Camp at 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pennsylvania, seem 
to have added a new function to their reg- 
ular work of supplying evening entertain- 
ment to the campers. They have begun to 
tour other camps and summer resorts. On 
Tuesday evening, the counsellors’ glee club, 
two skits, camper Sonny Guenther with 
his impersonations, and Ed Zimmerman, 
trombone soloist, journeyed to Camp 
Hagan, their sister camp, and presented an 
evening of entertainment for the 120 girls 
of the camp. 

Wednesday noon, practically the same 
group, augmented by Paul Fisher, trumpet 
soloist, and Roland Straeble, eleven-year- 
old maestro of the piano, presented a pro- 
gram for the Kiwanis Club of Stroudsburg. 
The performance was very well received 
and resulted in another engagement the 
next week at the Glenwood Country Club, 
as the entertainment feature of the laun- 
drymen’s association convening there. On 
Friday evening the camp band and two 
comic dialogues were presented at Camp 
Deerbone, a neighboring camp on the 
Delaware. 

On Thursday evening Mr. Farren, a spe- 
cial agent in the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, visited the camp and gave one 
of his charasteristic, fascinating talks on 
the work of the G-Men. Mr. Farren stayed 
overnight as the guest of the camp and on 
the following morning traveled to Camp 
Hagan and talked to the girls. 

On Saturday the annual carnival was 
held. Joun W. HoLiensacu. 


VISITORS TO WASHINGTON 


can be accommodated at 
THE MISSES RINKER 
1331 Irving Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Accredited Lutheran College for Men. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 
LEVERING TYSON, A.M., Litt.D., 
President 
H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


MICHIGAN & PACIFIC AVENUES 
Walter R. Krouse, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 
VESPERS 


A hearty welcome for Everybody 


11:15 A.M. 
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HARTWICK LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


83 CHRISTOPHER ST., NEW YORK 
Three-Year Course for Diploma in 
Theology. 


Graduated Courses for degrees on B.D., 
and Th.M. 


Accredited by the State of New York. 
For Information Address 


DEAN STEPHEN M. PAULSON 
83 CHRISTOPHER ST., NEW YORK 


a 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 
SELINSGROVE, PA. 


An accredited co-educational Lutheran 
college offering the following standard 
courses: 

Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Business Administration 
Commercial Education 

. Public School Music Course 
Four Years’ Soloist Course in Music 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Dental 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Theological 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees. 
G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D., Pres. 
GEORGE F. DUNKELBERGER, 
Ph.D., Dean 


ROOMS FOR VISITORS 


120 “C” STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near Capitol, Congressional Library, Union 
Station, Government Departments. 
MRS. L. L. KENDIG 


Western Theological Seminary 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
United Lutheran Seminary in the Great 
Western Country. 

Three Years’ Course, Nine Months’ Sessions. 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 21, 1937 
Catalog and Information on Request. Write 
H. F. Martin, Ph.D., D.D., President, or 
W. F. Rangeler, M.A., D.D., Dean 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Owned and controlled by the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North 
Carolina. 

High Ideals of Scholarship and 
Character. 

Liberal Arts and Science. 
Teaching, Music, and Commercial 
Courses. 

Located in one of the most health- 
ful sections of the Nation—altitude, 
1,200 feet. 

Cost for girls, Board, room, tuition, etc., 
in Mauney Hall, fireproof, modern in 
every respect is $370, for boys in High- 
land Hall, $356. 

For catalog, address: 

P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 
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SUMMER CAMP SCHOOLS 


are becoming fashionable, and for the last 
two or three years the Synod of the North- 
west has conducted two of them, one from 
July 18 to 24 inclusive at Green Bay, Wis., 
for the Wisconsin Conference, and the 
other from July 25 to 31 inclusive at 
Maple Plain, Minn., for the Central Con- 
ference, on the shores of Lake Independ- 
ence. The dean of the former is the Rev. 
L. W. Steckel, D.D., of Milwaukee, and 
the dean of the latter is the Rev. N. K. 
Feddersen of Minneapolis. The two schools 
work together. They carry very much the 
same program and the members of the 
faculties are largely the same and teach 
the same subjects at each school. The 
Green Bay School had an enrollment of 
about 100, while the Maple Plain School 
had an enrollment in the eighties. These 
schools afford a fine opportunity for Sun- 
day school and other church workers to 
spend a week under pleasant surround- 


-ings to gain information and inspiration 


for their work. JOHN SANDER. 


FORTUNE LAKE PASTORS’ 
INSTITUTE 


Auvcust 3-6 at Fortune Lake Bible Con- 
ference grounds an independent venture, 
sponsored by pastors of various synods 
and known as the Pastors’ Institute, was 
held. The purpose is to promote a richer 
and broader Lutheran sympathy. It was 
planned as an intersynodical Lutheran 
gathering by the Augustana Superior Con- 
ference, of which Dr. Lund is president. 
The committee on arrangements consisted 
of Pastor Theodore E. Matson, Dr. Otto 
Bostrom of Marquette, Mich., and Pastor 
R. E. Byquist of Wakefield, Mich., pres- 
ident of the Luther League of the Superior 
Conference of the Augustana Synod, who 
owns the grounds. 

The faculty consisted of Dr. G. M. Bruce 
of Luther Seminary, St. Paul, Minn.; Dr. 


L. Franklin Gruber, president of the Chi-. 


cago Lutheran Seminary, Maywood, IIL; 
Prof. Eric Wahlstrom, Augustana Sem- 
inary, Rock Island, Ill.; Dr. V. K. Nikander, 
Suomi College and Seminary, Hancock, 
Mich. All present agreed that their work 
was unusually fine both as to inspiration 
and information. Two lectures were given 
each morning and one each evening. 

The arrangements were so well handled, 
the hospitality so kindly, and the physical 
equipment so generously used that every 
moment was a great delight. 

Ivan O. Mitter, Aurora, Il. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Connellsville, Pa. An impressive serv- 
ice of consecration was held in Trinity 
Church Sunday morning, July 25, when 
candelabra and vases were set apart for 
permanent use in this church. Two large 
electrically lighted candlesticks were pre- 
sented by Mr. and Mrs. Edward Baer in 
loving memory of their son, Edward Baer, 
Jr. The vases were the gift of the Hirle- 
man children in honor of their mother, 
Mrs. Jennie Yates Hirleman, one of the 
oldest in point of membership in Trinity 
Church. The four brass offering plates, 
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presented some time ago and used by the 
congregation, but never consecrated at a 
special service, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. B. Zimmerman, were included with the 
above in the service of consecration. Dr. 
W. H. Hetrick, pastor of the congregation, 
preached a special sermon on the theme, 
“The Beauty of Holiness.” 


Passaic, N. J. Two auxiliaries of St. 
John’s Church, the Rev. P. E. Lemke pas- 
tor, the choir and the Senior Luther 
League, held a joint outing August 1 in 
celebration of the fortieth anniversary of 
their organization. Summer tournaments 
between Luther Leagues of various con- 
gregations have become popular: ping 
pong, checkers, pick-up-sticks, horse- 
shoes, knitting and pie-baking are the chief 
games. St. John’s, Passaic, has been vic- 
torious over the Garfield Leaguers and 
will engage the seniors of Maywood also. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The fifth annual daily 
community vacation Bible school of Rox- 
borough was held July 7-30. Eighteen days 
were spent in study, handwork and rec- 
reational activities. The central theme was 
a study of the Decalogue. 

The departments gave delightful pro- 
grams during assembly meetings. Motion 
pictures were again given by the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company by Pastor R. 
Mallery and through the courtesy of Mr. 
Robert Hain of First Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Daily devotions and addresses by 
several pastors of the community were a 
welcome feature. Closing exercises were 
held July 30 with a fine attendance, a fine 
program and a fine exhibit of handwork. 
Awards for perfect attendance were made 
to seventy and a special award to Ethel 
White for bringing the largest number of 
new pupils, a total of eleven. 

Of the enrollment of 171, Beginners had 
40, Primary 38, Juniors 41, Intermediates 
52. Seventy-one of these attended for the 
first time. Twenty-two churches were rep- 
resented in the enrollment. The superin- 
tendent of the school was the Rev. S. G. 
von Bosse, pastor of Bethany Lutheran 
Church, and eight members of the faculty 
of fifteen were members of Lutheran 
churches. 


Pleasant City, Ohio. July 12 was a red 
letter day in the Pleasant City Parish, with 
the installation of the new pastor, the Rev. 
Leo LaFontaine, by the president of the 
Synod of Ohio, Dr. Joseph Sittler. The 
service was held in Mt. Zion Church, a 
landmark of Lutheranism, founded in 
1831. Not only is the church old, but two 
of its members are nonagenarians: Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hickle, ninety-six, and Mrs. 
Sarah Larrick, ninety-one. After the serv- 
ice, which was well attended, the ladies 
served a basket dinner. Early in the sum- 
mer the parish hall was dedicated, and 
this addition to the equipment adds much 
to the success of church functions. 

The Pleasant City church recently closed 
the first daily vacation Bible school in its 
history. The school was a decided success 
under the leadership of college-trained 
teachers, and the children are looking for- 
ward to the school next year. 

The Buffalo Church recently had the 
pleasure of hearing the Rev. Myron Dan- 
ford preach. He is a son of the congrega- 
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tion. The congregation is undertaking 
needed repairs and improvements to the 
grounds with the men of the church 
mobilized to do a large part of the work. 


Ridgefield Park, N. J. Christ Church 
will celebrate the fifteenth anniversary of 
the dedication of its church September 12. 
The speaker will be Dr. E. B. Burgess, 
president of the United Synod of New 
York. A choir of sixty has been trained 
by Prof. Otto Leddin; the liturgical part 
of the service will be in charge of the pas- 
tor of the church, the Rev. Carl J. Lucas. 


THE ELIJAH COMPLEX 


To THE COMPLEXES which the psychologists 
have named there might well be added 
“the Elijah complex,” the state of mind 
which shares with Elijah the obsession: 
“I, even I only, am left.” Many individuals 
think of themselves as lonely defenders 
of morality, of decency, of religion, of the 
home, of free speech. They need the heal- 

_ing word spoken by the still small voice 
that told Elijah there were seven thousand 
others who shared his loyalty and his con- 
victions, and that there was Elisha who 
should bear the prophet’s mantle and take 
over his responsibilities. 

There was some excuse for Elijah, for he 
had been in exile in Zarephath, and so 
was out of touch with conditions back 
home. In a state of utter weariness after 
his rapid flight before the threat of a 
vengeful queen, it was not so strange that 
he thought that he alone remained faithful 
to Jehovah. 

Yet how easily, with far less excuse, in 
moments of discouragement, the mood of 
Elijah comes, and one feels that if he does 
not defend the bridge like brave Horatius 
did of old, certain defeat awaits the causes 
in which he is interested. Perhaps it comes 
more easily to those who think of religion 
as something “to be put over,” instead. of 
something natural to the human soul. 

If a man really is the only person in the 
world who can handle a complicated sit- 
uation, he should lose no time training 
an understudy. It is not a mark of dis- 
tinction but of negligence if he finds him- 
self in such a predicament. Let him be 
sure that Elisha can be discovered if the 
search is made.—Presbyterian Tribune. 


OBITUARY 


Gilluwe. Louis Van Gilluwe entered into 
eternal life March 10, 1937, at Asbury Park, 
N. J. On March 13 his pastor, the Rev. Carl 
H. Miller, officiated at the funeral service which 
was held in the Church of the Atonement. Mr. 
Van Gilluwe was laid to rest in Glenwood 
Cemetery, Long Branch, N. J. The deceased 
was born in New York City, January 27, 1849. 
His early church life was spent in old St. John’s 
Church, Christopher Street. Before coming to 
Asbury Park, where he was a pioneer settler, 
he helped to establish the Church of the Epiph- 
any in New York City. 

Shortly after his arrival in Asbury Park, to- 

ether with the late Dr. William Ashmead 

chaeffer he was instrumental in founding the 
Church of the Atonement in 1890. Only God 
knows how much this congregation owes him 
for untiring self-denial and sacrifice during the 
early years of the congregation’s history. Dur- 
ing more than thirty years there was not a 
churchly duty he did not perform from stoking 
the furnace and dusting the pews to conducting 
services and preaching when a pastor was not 
available. His interest in the Lutheran Church 
was more than local. His one desire was to see 
the church established in many of the com- 
munities on the north Jersey coast. This ac- 
counts for his share in the establishment of 
Holy Trinity at Manasquan. 
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Although he was a business man, music was 
his second calling. As organist of the church 
he became well known to many summer visitors, 
and as instructor of music in the local high 
school many people owe him a debt of grat- 
itude for his inspiration. He resigned his post 
as director of the high school orchestra at the 
age of seventy-nine. Their farewell took the 
form of the playing of the melody, “A Long, 
Long Trail.’’ Even in the last year of his life 
he would come to the church which he loved 
in order to play the organ which had been in- 
stalled under his direction. 

For a number of years he served as a mem- 
ber of the Common Service Book Committee 
of the United Lutheran Church in America and 
helped in the preparation of the book now in 
‘use. 

While a member of the Church of the Epiph- 
any, he organized a young people’s_ society. 
This and three similar societies in that city 
united to form what later became the Luther 
League of New York state; and from this begin- 
ning came the urge for a meeting in Pitts- 
burgh to form a national organization, the 
Luther League of America. For this group Mr. 
Van Gilluwe drew up the original constitution. 
His interest in young people never lagged. It 
was therefore not to be wondered at that he 
was instrumental in the organization of the 
New Jersey State League. 

As a man in the community he was respected 
by all for his Christian character, his integrity, 
and his readiness to serve his fellowmen. Thus 
closes the history of a great worker in God’s 
kingdom. A devout servant of Jesus Christ, 
he could only be kept away from his church 
by serious illness. As church and community 
look back over his life they see the resolute 
figure of a pioneer, one of God’s stalwarts 
whose life endeavor to those of us who know 
that Lutheranism has a place in the world and 
in every locality, shall continue to show fidelity 
to Christ and his teaching and bring all people 
to Him. Carl II. Miller. 

[Receipt delayed. Eb.] 


Yund. Charles W. Yund died July 18, while 
visiting his son, the Rev. Roy L. Yund, pastor 
of St. John’s Lutheran Church, Westville, N. J. 
Mr. Yund was born June 14, 1869, in Beaver 
County, Pa. After his marriage to Miss Annie 
L. Shoop he took up residence in New Ken- 
sington, Pa., and they remained there ever 
since. He is survived by his widow and three 
children: Mrs. Frank P. Kennedy of Tarentum, 
Pa., Mrs. Frank L. Cable of New Kensington, 
and the Rev. Roy L. Yund of Westville, N. J.; 
and eleven grandchildren. 


The service was conducted in First Lutheran - 


Church, New Kensington, where the deceased 
was an active member for many years. The 
Rev. Taylor B. Yeakley, Ph.D., pastor of the 
church, had charge of the service. Interment 
was made in Plum Creek Cemetery, Allegheny 
County, Pa. Roy L. Yund. 


MARRIED 


Scharf-Miller. July 26, Miss Alta A. Miller 
and Edward Philip Scharf, D.D., were married 
in the First English Lutheran Church, Crest- 
line, Ohio. The bride’s pastor, the Rev. Simon 
A. Metzger, officiated, assisted by her brother, 
the Rev. Robert H. Miller, pastor of Crouse 
Memorial Lutheran Church, Tiro, Ohio. 

Miss Miller is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry F. Miller, Galion, Ohio. She is a grad- 
uate of Wittenberg College, and received a 
Master of Arts degree in the field of religious 
education at Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill. She taught high school a number of 
years, was parish worker for four years at 
Grace Church, Chicago, during Dr. Scharf’s pas- 
torate, and for the past four years has been 
teacher of religious education in the public 
schools at Fremont, Ohio. J 

Dr. Scharf, who is a graduate of Wittenberg 
College and Hamma Divinity School, has served 
several pastorates in Ohio, including five years 
in Crestline, before going to Grace Church, 
Chicago. For the past six years he has been 
pastor of the First Lutheran Church, Freeport, 
Tllinois. 


WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
TRIENNIAL CONVENTION 


The triennial convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will be held in Buffalo, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 2-6, 1937. Convention headquarters—Hotel 
Statler. Communion service for delegates and 
visitors Sunday, October 3, at 10.45 A. M., in 
Holy Trinity Church, Henry J. Pflum, D.D., 
pastor. Inspirational Meeting Sunday eyening 
in Holy Trinity Church. Business sessions in 
the Hotel Statler, Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

The Young Women’s Congress, Saturday, Oc- 
tober 2, in Holy Trinity Church. 

A. Barbara Wiegand, Rec. Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The thirty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pacific Synod 
will be held in Trinity Church, Longview, 
Wash., the Rev. E. A. Vosseler pastor, October 
19-21. Mrs. H. I. Spangler, Sec. 
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The Improved Wright 


Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday Schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 

Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 

For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 


WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 
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CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, IIl. 
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WHEN You CHANGE 


YOUR ADDRESS 


WILL YoU PLEASE send a written notice 
to THe LUTHERAN, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, giving the old as well as 
the new address? This service will save 
Tue LUTHERAN many dollars since the 
Post-Office Department now makes a 
charge of two cents for reporting a 
change of address to the publisher, 
which formerly was done free. Your 
co-eperation will also avoid errors. 


THANK YOU! 
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Take Care of 
THAT LITTLEST ONE 


Examine Carefully! Study Carefully! Introduce Into Your Work! 


THE NURSERY DEPARTMENT PACKET 


By MARION POPPEN ATHY . 


This packet provides helps for the church to use in caring for the spiritual welfare of its tiny 
tots. The material prepared will be of definite and practicable aid and guidance to parents in 
the religious training of their children. It will also promote a cordial relationship between the 
parents and the church school. 


CONTENTS OF THE PACKET 


(1) AN ENVELOPE on which the superintendent can keep a record 
of every step taken to help the parents 

(2) A SHEET OF INSTRUCTIONS for the superintendent, telling her 
how to use the materials 

(3) TWELVE LETTERS (with envelopes) to be sent to the parents— 
one every three months, beginning shortly after the baby’s arrival 

(4) THREE BIRTHDAY CARDS to be sent to the child—one on each 
of his first three birthdays 


(5) AN INVITATION to the child to come to the Nursery Class of the 
Sunday school—to be sent when the child is of suitable age 


The letters are addressed to the parents. The cards are designed for 
little children. All are attractively printed. There are pictures, appro- 
priate prayers, and very simple story and picture conversations. 


There must be a packet for each child on the superintendent’s list, and each packet is complete 
for that child. 


Nursery Department Packet 


Envelope Record 


Price, 40 cents a packet. 


“The Nursery Department Packet”’ fills a long-felt need. It is just what you are looking for. Order Now. 


And when he comes to Sunday school begin using our Nursery Class Course 


Teacher’s Manual 


IN THE NURSERY 
By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


A cloth-bound volume containing all the material needed 
by the teacher for fifty-two sessions. Every possible help is 


Pupil’s Paper 


LITTLE VISITS WITH JESUS 


By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


provided and each lesson is worked out in great detail. All 
necessary handwork patterns and music are included. 


This course is planned as a part of THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE COURSE for use with the three-year-olds. 


“In the Nursery” is a course that is second to none among 
courses for the Nursery Class. It is distinctly religious and 
positively Christian. The lessons center in Jesus, the Living 
Lord, and pictures, material, and stories are appropriate. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


A set of fifty-two four-page story leaflets for weekly dis- 
tribution to children attending nursery classes where the 
manual, IN THE NURSERY, is used. One set is needed for 
each child enrolled. Put up in a folder cover, with same 
punching as leaflets. 


Sold only in complete sets. Price, 50 cents a set. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


